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‘The Matter of Home Improvement 


HIS week, in line with what we said 

. on this page last week, we wish to 

call attention to the fact that this is 

just about the best time of the year for 

the farmer to give attention to the im- 

provement and beautifying of his home 
and its surroundings. 

The pictures herewith show something 
of what a farmer can do along this line, and 
something of the opportunities that are 
awaiting farm families in every part of 
the country. Many farmhouses could be 
remodeled at small cost with great gain 
in both looks and convenience. Other 
places may need only a little painting 
done, a little planning and planting of the 
grounds, a few walks laid, a fence re- 
paired or moved. Again, the need may 
be for some rearrangement of rooms, for 
a warmer and more convenient kitchen, 
for a system of waterworks, or for some 
other change or addition which will make 
easier work or more pleasant surround- 
ings. The point is, that along with per- 
manent, soil-building farming should go 
the building of permanent homes—the 
sort of homes which will be so attractive 
and comfortable that they will be looked 
upon not as mere staying places, but as 
a part of the family heritage to be kept 
and cherished a lifetime and then handed 
down to another generation. 

When farm folks generally come to 
hold such ideals as these, the South will 
become a land of rare rural beauty. 

In this connection read what is said on 
page 8 about the home waterworks— 
something which every country home 
needs and which thousands could have. 
Also look out next week for an article 
on vines for home planting. 
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The owner of this -beautifal place states that the house was built more than sixty years ago, and had literally gone to wreck. It was 
improved at a cost of a little more than $1,000, and the place could then easily have been sold for $2,000 more than before the work 
was done. A good lawn and the tasteful planting of some vines and shrubbery would make this a home of rare beauty. 
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Here is another place with great natural advantages. The fine trees and stretch of lawn make it a charming place as it is. It 
would need a comparatively small expenditure to make the house fully as attractive as the one shown above. Fortunate indeed is 
the home-builder whose trees are already provided. Both these pictures were prize winners in our photograph contest. 
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€ | Timely Farm Suggestions 





By TAIT BUTLER. 








When Shall Cornstalks and Peavines 
Be Turned Under? 


READER wants to know if it is 
better to plow under cornstalks 
and peavines this fall, or next spring. 
This bringS up the question of fall 
and winter plowing as well as the 
question of when cornstalks and pea- 
vines should be turned under. 

If the land is level or such that 
great washing or erosion is not likely 
to occur, we advise turning under the 
cornstalks and peavines not later 
than January. Of course, it would 
be better to turn under this material 
by October 1 or at the latest October 
15 and sow a cover crop of oats, rye 
or crimson clover, if the land is to 
be planted to corn. If the land is to 
be planted to cotton, there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether 
the fall-sowed cover crop will make 
sufficient growth to be of much value 
by the time to begin preparation of 
the land for that crop. If the corn- 
stalks and cowpeas can be turned un- 
der early and a cover crop sowed, we 
believe it will pay because of the ni- 
trogen the crop will use in its growth, 
that would otherwise be leached out 
of the soil, and because of the green 
matter to be turned under even tho 
preparation for cotton begins rather 
early. 

If the land washes, there is all the 
greater reason for turning under the 
cornstalks early and the sowing of a 
cover crop; but if the land cannot be 
broken early enough to give a cover 
crop a good start before cold weather 
comes, then we would not advise 
turning under the cornstalks and pea- 
vines until February or early in 
March. 

The best time to turn under the 
cornstalks and peavines is this fall 
or early winter, in so far as their 
benefit to the next crop is concerned; 
but if the land is inclined to wash, 
the best time to plow it is next spring 
unless a cover crop is sowed early. 

The question cannot be properly 
answered by simply stating it is best 
to plow under the cornstalks and 
peavines this fall, nor by stating that 
next spring is the better time to turn 
them under. By answering in such a 
manner one gets credit for brevity 
and the giving of direct information, 
but such answers very frequently con- 
vey misinformation. It is a good 
plan to weigh carefully positive state- 
ments regarding any agricultural 
practices, because conditions vary and 
these variations must always be given 
consideration. 





Why Late Plowing is Not Advis- 
able for Wheat and Oats. 


READER writes as follows: “a5 
notice in your issue of September 
13 you advise a farmer not to replow 
his pea stubble but disk thoroughly. 
Please give me your reasons for this.”’ 

There is, so far as we know, but 
one principal reason for this advice. 
If the pea land is broken just before 
seeding to oats, wheat, or other fall 
sowed crop, the usual dry weather at 
this season of the year will dry out 
the land too much and there will not 
be sufficient moisture to give the 
crops as early and good a start as 
they should have. 

Land plowed well for peas is not 
apt to be greatly in need of rebreak- 
ing for fall-sowed oats or wheat and 
it is generally better to disk the land 
thoroughly unless it can be broken 
and settled well before seeding time. 

If the breaking can be done early 





enough to insure proper settling, or 
if there is a good rain after the break- 
ing and before seeding, we are in- 
clined to think the breaking may pay, 
but under the ordinary conditions of 
weather and time of breaking, it will 
usually give better results to disk 
pea stubble thoroughly for fall seed- 
ing rather than to rebreak it. 

If the land is broken a short time 
before seeding it should be disked 
immediately and rolled and harrowed 
with a smoothing harrow to aid in 
settling the soil. When there is any 
considerable amount of vegetable 
matter plowed under, the disking and 
rolling becomes still more essential 
to a good seed-bed and in many cases 
the land should also be disked a few 
days before plowing as well as im- 
mediately after. 





How to Keep Oats From “Heaving” 
and Winter-Killing. 


READER living near the north- 

ern border of the fall oat -area 
wants to know how he can prevent 
the killing, and the ‘“heaving’’ of 
the oat plants from the ground, by 
the winter frosts? 

The means which must be used 
are something like the following: 

1. The selection of hardy varie- 
ties or those which have withstood 
the winter freezing for years. 

2. Early seeding, so as to enable 
the plants to develop a good root 
system before severe freezing. 

3. Thorough drainage, for it must 
be recognized that the oats winter- 
kill, and especially do they ‘‘heave’”’ 
most, on land filled with water, if fre- 
quent thaws and freezes occur. This 
is one of the most common causes of 
the winter killing of oats. 

4. Sowing the oats in the furrow 
or depression, with a grain drill, or 
preferably by the open-furrow meth- 
od, so as to protect the plants and 
to permit of the soil settling around 
them and preventing ‘‘heaving.”’ 

The use of the roller to settle the 
soil around the roots of the plants 
that have been ‘‘heaved’’ has also 
been suggested but it is doubtful if 
this will prove very effective. 





Questions About Rape. 


READER asks the following ques- 
tions about rape: 

1. ‘‘What is the best variety?” 

2. ‘‘Will rape do well sowed in 
corn or cotton middles now if land is 
in good condition?” 

38. ‘Will harrowing cover the 
seed deep enough?” 

4, ‘Will rape give hogs and cattle 
diarrhea if allowed to graze it contin- 
uously?” 

1. Two varieties are sometimes 
mentioned, Dwarf Essex rape and 
Dwarf Victoria rape; but Dwarf Es- 
sex rape is the variety generallly used 
and is probably the best variety for 
use as a forage crop. 

2. If the land is very rich, rape 
may do well seeded between the cot- 
ton and corn rows at this time, but 
it will do better sowed alone and we 
do not especially recommend the sow- 
ing of it in corn and cotton, altho 
the practice of sowing in corn at the 
last working is more or less common 
in the North. 

3. <A light harrowing will cover 
the seed sufficiently when they are 
sowed broadcast, if the land is in 
good condition. 

4. Rape will sometimes cause 
hogs and cattle to ‘“‘scour” or suffer 
from diarrhea if they are turned on 
it when not accustomed to green feed 


and allowed to eat all they want of a 
luxuriant growth. If gradually al- 
lowed to become accustomed to it be- 
fore getting too much it will not 
cause more scouring than other 
green feeds. The tendency of sheep 
and cattle to bloat when grazing 
rape is probably a more serious ob- 
jection to it. 





Why Crimson Clover is Better to 
Precede Corn Than Cotton. 


READER wants to know why I 

state that crimson clover is not 

a satisfactory winter cover crop to be 

followed by cotton, but that it is sat- 

isfactory if followed by corn, when, 

“as everyone knows,”’ corn is planted 
earlier than cotton. 

The reason is simple. Crimson 
clover makes little growth until early 
spring and does not mature until 
May.: This is of course, later than 
the preparation of the Iand is begun 
for both corn and cotton if they are 
planted at the usual time. But the 
growth of crimson clover is so great 
during April that it would be the 
heighth of folly to plow it under be- 
fore this time, and yet the prepara- 
tion of cotton land should begin even 
earlier than April 1, because cotton 
does best on a well settled seed-bed 
and requires practically the whole 
growing season in which to produce 
a crop. In fact, after the crimson 
clover has made sufficient growth to 
justify the production of the crop, it 
is then too late to begin the prepara- 
tion of the land for a cotton crop. 

On the other hand, while corn is 
usually planted earlier than cotton, it 
requires less time in which to make 
its growth and it can be planted af- 
ter the crimson clover has matured 
and still have ample time to mature 
a good crop of corn. Earlier plant- 
ing may be better. It probably is 
or sO many would not plant corn ear- 
lier; but as a matter of fact, we 
would prefer, taking one year with 
another, to have corn planted after a 
good growth of crimson clover had 
been plowed under than to have the 
same land planted in March without 
the tlover turned under. 

Probably the chief reason why 
March-planted corn does better than 
that planted in May, in some sections, 
is because the later-planted corn is 
more likely to suffer from lack of 
moisture during the latter part of the 
season. This difficulty is largely 
overcome by the plowing under of 
crimson clover which enables the soil 
to hold moisture better. Moreover, 
corn probably does better on a loose 
soil, such as results from the plowing 
under of a crimson clover sod, than 
does cotton. 

These it seems to me are good and 
sufficient reasons for advising that 
crimson clover be sowed in the cotton 
fields or elsewhere to be followed by 
corn, rather than the reverse rota- 
tion or succession of crops. 





Rich Soil or Poor— Which Shall It Be? 


ITROGEN obtained from decaying 
organic matter is the controlling 
factor in crop production on practi- 
cally all Southern soils. The agri- 
cultural asset of which we boast so 
much and rightfully—our favorable 
climate or longer growing season and 
the ability to grow two crops a year 
—is not only not taken advantage of, 
but this climate of which we talk so 
much is actually the cause of our de- 
pleted soils and low crop yields. 
Our mild climate and heavy rain- 
fall, taken advantage of with crops 
kept on the land all the time and a 
free use of legumes, would indeed be 
an agricultural asset which would 
make the South the most marvelous- 
ly productive section of the country; 
but this same mild climate and heavy 
rainfall, not taken advantage of, with 


our fields left bare for the ‘greater 
part of the year, becomes the source 
of our agricultural weakness and pov-_ 
erty. Our greatest asset through our 
neglect has become our greatest lia- 
bility. That which has made us and 
our lands poor if properly used would 
make us rich through productive 
soils. When will we awake to the fact 
that richer soils are our only salva- 
tion-and that these can only be ob- 
tained through taking advantage of 
our favoring climatic conditions. If 
neglected, these make our soils still 
poorer, but if utilized as they should 
be, would make our soils marvelously 
rich. We have our choice and so far 
we have elected to take low crop 
yields from a poor or depleted soil. 
The greater the opportunities, the 
greater the _ responsibilities. The 
greater our opportunities for soil im- 
provement, the greater the losses 
when these opportunities are neglect- 
ed. Our opportunities have been 
great, we have neglected them and 
our losses have been great. 





A Good Rotation and How to Get 
the Most Out of It. 


TENNESSEE reader wishes to 
know if the following crop rota- 
tion will maintain soil fertility: 

“First year, break deep and plant 
to corn, with peas between the corn 
Tows and then pasture these off and 
the second year, in February, sow to 
oats and if the land is rich enough - 
sow red clover with the oats. The 
third year, mow the first crop of clo- 
ver and then pasture the balance of 
the third year, and the fourth year, 
and then back to corn again.”’ 

This sort of rotation will maintain 
and increase the nitrogen supply. It 
will also probably keep up the humus 
supply and ordinarily there will not 
be need of considering the small 
amount of potash removed. On most 
Southern soils the crop yields will be 
increased, at least, for many years; 
because nitrogen will be added to the 
land by the clover and pea crops and 
the supplies of phosphorus and pot- 
tassium in the soil will be rendered 
available to feed the crops. In time, 
however, the supply of phosphorus 
will be decreased to such an extent 
as to lessen the yields. If the land is 
fairly well supplied with phosphorus 
and lime, it will be a long time before 
the yields will be less than at pres- 
ent; but in time such a condition will 
inevitably come about; for no phos- 
phorus or lime is added by this rota- 
tion and considerable quantities of 
both will be removed by the corn and 
oats which we assume are removed 
from the land. Leaching will alse 
lessen the supply of lime. Further- 
more, the sale of cattle or their pro- 
ducts produced on this land will also 
remove phosphorus and lime. 

It is true that the crop yields will 
for a time be increased by this rota- 
tion, but not nearly so much as they 
would be if applications of ground 
phosphate rock and ground limestone 
were made in connection with the ro- 
tation. This man has a true concep- 
tion of a crop rotation to maintain 
humus and nitrogen, and now if he 
will add phosphorus and lime he will 
have about solved the question of 
permanently increasing and main- 
taining soil fertility. 


——————$ 


Don’t Plant Smutty Oats. 


Y OATS were badly affected with 

smut this year; do you think 
they will be good for seed if treated 
with formalin?’ 

In so far as the smut is concerned 
they can be made all right by treat- 
ing with formalin. That is, the smut 
next year will be prevented by such 
treatment. This treatment was de- 
scribed in the issue of The Progress- 
ive Farmer of June 7, 1913. " 














ig By VW. F. MASSEY. 





What Farmers Want to Know 











Problems of a Run-Down Farm. 


FARMER writes: “I wish to make 

home fertilizer for my corn and 
.tobacco. Corn land red and part in 
elover and part very poor with only 
weeds. Tobacco land gray stalk and 
wheat stubble. I wish to know what 
amount of phosphate, potash and ma- 
nure to use. This is an old run-down 
farm I have taken hold of to improve. 
My plans are to make all the fertilizer 
I can this winter. What amount 
should I use? Will sow all land in rye 
‘as a winter cover except where there 
is clover. Some do not advise using 
potash heavily on this soil, but some 
farmers here use 2-8-5 goods on 
‘wheat and claim that it gives fine re- 
sults. What about using lime with 
the home mixture? What do you 
think of the ground phosphate rock 
for our section? Will it pay to use 
it on wheat in the spring? ” 
_ You seem to be starting out with 
the idea that the way to build up a 
run down farm is to use plenty of 
fertilizer. Of course, fertilizer used 
properly will be an aid in the reno- 
vation of the soil. But the main 
thing is to adopt a good rotation and 
stick to it. Potash may not be espec- 
ially needed on the red land, but on 
the gray, and especially on tobacco, 
you will have to use it liberally. So 
far as your stable manure is concern- 
ed, get it out as fast as made and 
spread it on the land intended for 
corn, but it does not pay to depend on 
a complete fertilizer to make corn. 
You should always have a crimson 
clover crop to turn for that and you 
should sow crimson clover with the 
rye you are sowing for a winter cover. 
‘ The best fertilizer for tobacco is a 
mixture of 900 pounds of acid phos- 
phate, 100 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
600 pounds of pure dried blood, 400 
pounds of high-grade sulfate of pot- 
ash to make a ton. Use 700 pounds 
an acre. 
_ -Never mix lime with a fertilizer or 
in manure. The ground phosphate 
rock will answer very well after you 
have gotten the soil well filled with 
vegetable decay, but applied to wheat 
in the spring on poor land it would 
probably have no more effect on the 
wheat than so much sand, altho it 
might come in to help clover after 
the wheat. 





“IT am Cultivating Some Land in 
Cotton.” 


AM. cultivating some land in cotton 

that has poor sandy spots about in 
it,” writes a friend. ‘‘Would it not 
be a good idea to cover these places 
with pinestraw this winter and next 
spring turn it under and in each fur- 
row as the land is plowed put the fol- 
lowing mixture at the rate of, a ton 
an acre: 1220 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 490’pounds of acid phosphate, 
290 pounds of kainit?”’ 

-You are cultivating some land in 
cotton. That is, I suppose that you 
are planting it in cotton every year. 
That is mere planting. It is not farm- 
ing. The pinestraw on the thin 
spots will do no harm and not much 
good, while a growth of crimson clov- 
er would do a great deal of good. [I 
know at least one man who has made 
three bales of lint an acre, and did it, 
not by burying fertilizer in land that 
is planted in cotton every year, but 
by getting his land into a productive 
state by a good rotation of crops, 
growing plenty of peas and clover 
and increasing the humus content in 
his soil. That is the only way to get 
big crops profitably. 

Your mixture would have an excess 
of nitrogen for cotton. Then by us- 
ing kainit you will get in the 290 
pounds only about as much potash as 
you would get in 60 pounds of the 
muriate of potash and you freight a 


great deal more useless stuff to get 
the potash. If you farmed instead of 
“cultivating some land in cotton,” 
and fed your cottonseed meal, with 
good forage grown on the farm, you 
would not need to buy a cent’s worth 
of nitrogen in any fertilizer. What 
we need to grow cotton profitably, is 
good rotative farming, and making 
the sandy spots good by growing peas 
and clover rather than by raking and 
hauling and spreading pine straw. 
Stop ‘‘cultivating some land in cot- 
ton’’ and go to farming for cotton. 





Keeping Over Sweet Potato Vines. 
AM asked, “Is there any sure way 
to keep over the sweet potato 

vines from this year’s crop, and if 


not pay not to grow clover, for it is 
essential to good farming; and it cer- 
tainly pays to farm well. And it does 
not pay to farm in the old way, grow- 
ing cotton after cotton with the ex- 
penditures of money for fertilizer 
that you need not buy if you farm 
well. 





The October Garden. 


HEN frost nips the leaves of 

sweet potatoes, lose no time in 
getting the vines off the hills, as the 
decaying vines will affect the pota- 
toes. Dig.the potatoes on a dry sun- 
ny day, if possible, and sun them 
awhile before storing. Our large 
growers here have curing houses, and 
dry the potatoes off at a high temper- 
ature with the ventilators open, and 
after that there is little difficulty in 
keeping them. It has now become 
common along the Delaware railroad 
to have large curing houses at the 
railroad stations, where everyone can 
store his potatoes, and have them 

















SOME SURE-ENOUGH DEEP PLOWING. 








kept will they do as well for setting 
next spring as plants?”’ 

You can make cuttings and root 
them and carry them over in flower 
pots in a greenhouse like any tender 
plants. But it would cost more to 
keep a hundred over than it would 
to reise 5,000 in the spring. Several 
have asked this same question, and I 
can see no practical object that could 
be gained by keeping the old vines 
when it is so easy to raise them by 
the thousands in the spring. 





Contents of a Ton of Cottonseed. 


N ONE ton of cottonseed how many 
pounds are there of hulls, meal 
and oil?” 
According to the best investigation 
I can find the average will be about: 
Meal 644.4 pounds, oil 400 pounds, 
hulls 716.6 pounds, linters 200 
pounds, waste and loss 39 pounds. 





Will It Pay to Farm Well? 


ROM Georgia: ‘‘Will it pay me to 

invest $3 an acre in seed and in- 
oculation for crimson clover? Have 
tried the clover twice without qc- 
cess. Land made 30 bushels of oats 
an acre and will make a bale of cot- 
ton?’ 

Whether it will pay to inoculate the 
land for clover, will depend on the 
condition of the soil. If the land is 
acid and needs lime, no amount of in- 
oculation will do much good, for the 
bacteria will not thrive in an acid 
soil. If the soil is acid, it should be 
limed, and then in all probability the 
clover will grow, inoculated or not. 
We used to grow clover finely years 
ago before we knew anything about 
the bacteria or inoculation, and we 
can grow it again. But get the soil 
sweet, and the cultures will bring in 
the bacteria, and once get a small 
piece of land well stocked with the 
clover bacteria and you can use that 
soil to inoculate other land. It will 


shipped when ordered. But a curing 
house can be so cheaply built on the 
farm that every one who grows pota- 
toes largely, should have one of his 
own. It is so much easier to keep 
sweet potatoes in such a house and so 
much easier to get at them in winter 
that the houses should be used even 
where the potatoes are grown only 
for home use. One large grower, at 
Athens, Georgia, has his house partly 
under ground, and he heats it with 
four kerosene stoves sitting on 
shelves in the four corners of the 
house. After a good drying off at a 
temperature of 85 to 90 degrees, this 
grower claims that he keeps them 
best when the temperature is not al- 
lowed to get above 45 in winter. 
With walis packed with sawdust and 
the house ceiled overhead and the 
loft under the roof packed with pine 
straw, it is easy to control the temp- 
erature with an overhead ventilator 
that can be closed or opened as 
needed. 
*x* * * 

Lettuce plants from the August 
sowing should now be in the frames 
and the sashes ready to slip over 
them as the nights get frosty. Let- 
tuce to head in the late fall must be 
pushed along with heavy fertilization, 
and not allowed to suffer from lack 
of water. I fill my frames with the 
Sweepings from the city paved streets. 
This is largely horse droppings. To 
this I add about half a pound to a 
six-foot sash of a fertilizer analyzing 
seven per cent ammonia, six per cent 
phosphoric acid and five per cent pot- 
ash. This crop of lettuce that comes 
off about Christmas or sooner is fol- 
lowed by radishes and beets as I use 
the double-glazed sashes to keep out 
all frosts. In other frames I set let- 
tuce from seed sown early in October 
in a frame under glass or in flats in 
the greenhouse. These plants, being 
also set under the double-glazed 
sashes, will grow right along and 
head during the late winter and ear- 
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ly spring in time to use the same 
frames for transplanting the early 
tomato plants. 

sss 

Having tomatoes well grown when 
frost nips the vines, pull all the well- 
grown fruits and wrap each in paper 
and pack in crates and put in the cel- 
lar, and bring out a few from time to 
time into a warm room to ripen. I 
have often kept a supply for slicing 
in this way till January. Then in a 
frame that will not be needed in the 
early winter I plant in early summer 
a tomato plant to each sash. I have 
these now full of green fruit, and as 
the nights get cold I put the double- 
glazed sashes over them and they 
keep on ripening. To do this, I have 
to prune away the upper part of the 
vines, retaining only the part that 
has green fruit on it, and lay these 
flat in the frame. These continue 
the tomato season nicely. 

**« * * 

The late crop of Irish potatoes will 
grow till frost cuts the tops and these 
can be best kept in an ordinary cellar 
made perfectly dark and the potatoes 
in barrels. Irish potatoes in barrels 
will not freeze till the temperature 
gets down below 30, and the nearer 
they are kept in a temperature only,a 
degree or two above 32, the better. 
Ripe onions will keep also at the 
same temperature. In fact, a slight 
freezing will do them no harm, and 
to keep them well they must be kept 
cold and in a dark place. 

2 * 

Spinach, for wintering over for 
spring may still be sown anywhere 
south of central Virginia. I have 
found that this crop winters better 
when sown broadcast. Sow the Nor- 
folk Savoy seed. 

- * 5 

Onion sets that were not planted 
in September should go in the ground 
as soon as possible. 

* * * 

The Norfolk Curled kale can still 

be sown, 





October in the Flower Garden. 


“HE planting of the fall bulbs of 
tulips, hyacinths and narcissus 
should now be pushed rapidly, with 
the exception of the Roman hyacinths 
and the Polyanthus narcissus like the 
Paper White. These, if planted ear- 
ly, will start to grow at once and will 
get hurt by cold. I always defer the 
planting of these till November or 
even December, waiting till the soil 
gets too cold for them to start, and 
they winter well. 
* * * 

Caladium esculentum, the elephant 
ears, I take up when the tops are kill- 
ed and hang them in flour sacks in a 
warm place to cure. When cured, I 
wrap each bulb in thick paper and 
pack in boxes of dry sand and keep 
in a warm place during the winter. I 
have kept them nicely packed in pul- 
verized charcoal. 

* * * 

I always save my own seed of the 
China asters. Let the best flowers 
get perfectly mature and then cut 
them and spread out in shallow boxes 
to get perfectly dry. The seed are 
then rubbed out and put away in old 
cigar boxes. 

* * * 

Dahlias I take up when the tops 
are killed and make a slight pit in a 
dry place and place the roots on a 
thick layer of straw and cover with 
straw and then mound the earth 
thickly over them. They keep better 
in this way then in a cellar. 

* * * 

Gladiolus corms are taken up as 
the tops ripen. Remove the old corms 
from the new ones and then put 
each variety in cotton sacks and hang 
them in the cellar where there is no 
fire heat. They need to be kept cool 
and dry in winter. 

* * * 

Seed of Phlox Drummondii should 
now be sown where they are to 
bloom. They will winter nicely and 
will bloom much earlier than if sown 
in spring. 
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Farm Work 


By T. B. PARKER. 


for October. 





months for the farmer. Like 

September, except in a greater 
degree, it requires the looking af- 
ter and gathering of the crops 

4 now maturing and 

tise OR the planning for 
, and planting of 
crops for the in- 
coming year. This 
is the principal 
harvest month of 
the average 
‘Southern farmer, 
and he “needs to 

: keep very busy. 

MR. PARKER. The cutting and 
shocking of late corn should have at- 
tention as soon as the corn (grain) is 
sufficiently hard to insure against. 
loss. The shocks at this season can 
be made even larger than advised for 
‘earlier shocking. But use the same 
precaution in securely tying, that was 


QO CTOBER is one of the busiest 





suggested in September suggestions 


for form work. 
* * * 


Cotton should be picked as fast as 
it is well opened. To fail to do so, is 
to invite lower grades and a lower 
yield and a smaller price. When pos- 
sible, the seed cotton should be stor- 
ed long enough before ginning to al- 
low it to cure out so as to gin the 
seed cleaner and to prevent the cut- 
ting of the lint by the gin saws. The 
ginning of green cotton causes con- 
siderable loss to the cotton farmers 
of the South. There is a theory that 
seed cotton allowed to lie in bulk for 
three or more months will yield con- 
siderable more lint than if ginned 
soon after picking. I do not know 
as to the accuracy of this statement. 
It might be well for some of our ex- 
periment stations to make tests and 
determine if there is any real advan- 
tage in it. 

* * * 


Wheat sowing will demand atten- 
tion this month. However, it is us- 
ually better to defer the sowing of 
wheat, especially where the fly is 
troublesome, until a date late enough 
to be reasonably sure it will not come 
up until after a good frost. Wheat, 
like most other crops, responds to 
good preparation of the seed-bed. If 
the land yet remains unbroken, no 
time should be spared in breaking it 
so as to get the benefit of any rains 
that may come before time to sow. If 
the land has been broken, it will’ be 
well to cultivate with a disk or some 
other harrow so as to keep the sur- 
face in fine condition. If we are go- 
ing to grow wheat, we should get the 
most out of it we can. While it may 
make something if put in in a slip 
shod way, it will make much more 
and of a better quality if the land is 
well prepared and the wheat well put 
in. A disk drill is the best way that I 
know of putting it in. Sow from a 
bushel to a- bushel and a half to the 
acre. Fertilize with acid phosphate 
{6 per cent or bone and potash, 10-2, 
in clay soils and if in lighter soils, 
10-4, at the rate of 400 pounds per 
acre. 

* + * 


It is quite likely that hay as well 
as corn will be high-priced next sum- 
mer, and for that reason we should 
save all forage we possibly can; and 
it goes without saying that it should 
be the very best that we can put up. 
Peavines, soy beans and the grasses 
should be cut for hay just as rapidly 
as they come into condition to make 
the best hay. Delay at this time may 
mean over-ripe grass and a poor qual- 
ity of hay, or it may mean frosted 
érass and a still poorer quality. Eter- 
nal vigilance and push in making hay 
should be the watchwords for the 
month. In fact, this applies to other 
crops as well, for in October it may 
be well said, that “whatsoever thy 


hands find to do, do it with all thy 
might.’ 





The shortage in the corn crop of 
Kansas and some of the other ad- 
joining States is now assured. As a 
consequence corn is selling at $1 
per bushel and in many instances 


higher. This is simply a forerunner |: 


of the prices we may expect to see 
next summer. The Southern farmer 
should hedge against the possibilities 
of having to buy high-priced corn by 
planting a large oat crop. In most of 


- The Progressive Farmer territory Oc- 
tober is the favorite month for plant- | 


ing oats. The land should be well 
prepared by thorough breaking and 
harrowing until it is in good condi- 
tion and then the best oats obtaina- 
ble be sowed at the rate of two bush- 
els per acre. In fact I like two and a 
half bushels even better than two 
bushels, where oats are to be sowed 
alone. Apply 500 pounds per acre 
of a 10-4 fertilizer if the land is fair- 
ly fertile, and if not, it will be well 
to add to that about 2 per cent of 


' ammonia or a 10-2-4 fertilizer. The 
' Oats will do best if put in with a drill, 


either a regular wheat drill or an 
“open-furrow” drill. 
* * * 

If the oats are intended for forage 
it will be better to sow one and a 
half or two bushels of oats and about 
20 or 30 pounds of hairy vetch per 
acre. This will make a greater quan- 
tity of forage, and if cut at the right 
time and properly cured, will make a 
better quality of hay than the oats 
alone. The vetch seed can be mixed 
with the oats and sowed together, or 
they can be sowed by hand before the 
oats are sowed and covered with the 
drill in sowing the oats. If they are 
mixed with the oats, the mixing 
should be done thoroughly so as to 
have the vetch evenly distributed on 
the land. If no vetch has grown on 
the land before, it will be well to in- 
oculate the seed with bacteria cul- 
ture for vetch, unless one has the 
soil convenient. If he has the soil, 
apply 500 pounds per acre broadcast, 
preferably on a cloudy day, and har- 
row in at once. Or better still, if he 
has a wheat drill with fertilizer at- 
tachment, wet the vetch seed and mix 
them thoroughly with 200 pounds of 
soil and sow through the fertilizer 
attachment of the drill. This will in- 
sure inoculation. 

*x* * * 

If one wishes to sow crimson clov- 
er instead with oats sow ten pounds 
of crimson clover seed and one and 
one-half or two bushels of oats. In- 
oculate for crimson clover the same 
as for vetch, except use soil from a 
field where crimson clover grew suc- 
cessfully, or procure cultures for 
crimson clover. When cultures are 
used, follow the directions sent with 
it to the letter, otherwise you may 
invite failure. 

* * * 

Fattening hogs should have the 
feed and attention necessary for fast 
growth and development. A given 
quantity of feed will make more pork 
in the fall when the weather is mild 
than it will in cold winter weather. 
Graze them on soy beans, sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts, cowpeas, etc., so as 
to cut down the amount of corn that 
would be necesary to grow and fat- 
ten them. However, it will be well 
to put them in pens for three or four 
weeks and finish with corn. This 
will make firmer meat and lard than 
to kill right off from pasture. We 
want to make all the pork we can and 
also at the least possible cost. Corn 
alone makes high-priced pork. 

* * * 

It is not yet too late to sow rape 
for winter pasture. Like oats, sow 
as much land as you think you will 
need to supply your stock, and then 
sow some more. Manure or fertilize 
well, as rape is not a poor land crop. 





Do wrong to thyself, do wrong to thyself, 
My soul: but thou wilt no longer have the 
Opportunity of honoring thyself.—Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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Tarns cowpeas inv 
money. Hulls and 
cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear 
ings. This is important. 
Has given entire satis- 
faction for 11 years. 
Thousands in use. Write now 
for booklet Address Dept. 22 
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INSECTS ATTACKING COTTON 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


The Only One Doing Real Damage is 
the Old Boll-Worm—Anthracnose 
the Cause of Complaint in Many 
Cases, 


ge the Factory ‘ 


T THIS season we always expect 
and receive, a great many inquir- 

ies about insects which injure, or are 
supposed to injure the cotton crop. 
Some of these refer to insects which 
do some real damage, and some refer 
to insects which are merely under 
suspicion. Quite a number are us- 
ually received which the senders be- 
lieve may be the famous boll-weevil. 
For the last several years the mat- 
ter has been complicated by the fact 
that a serious fungous disease (an- 
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\ si a in North Carolina. This is a true 
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seriously hurt by this disease, have 
found living insects in or on the bolls 
or plants, and naturally suspect that 
they are the cause. In fact, the ma- 
jority of inquiries which we have had 
the past two months about insects on 
cotton, were plainly aroused by the 
ravages of this disease, the insects 
playing only a very small part in the 
total damage. 

Cotton Boll-Worm, We have had 
more specimens and inquiries about 
this insect than in any year since 
1907, but in most cases the bolls 
which are sent show more injury by 
anthracnose than by the boll-worm. 
This boll-worm is an old customer, 
and is the same identical worm that 
eats into the tip of corn ears. It also 
eats into ripening tomatoes, and fre- 
quently bores into the pods of okra, 
or the seed-pods of tobacco. 
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“WATERLOO BOY” ENGINES 


are better than most all others. The 
price is less. Write for catalog. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
Salisbury, N. C. 
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eating into otherwise healthy bolls, 
this method offers the best chance o 





Flower-Beetie. This is a beet! 
about one-h inch long, of 
brown or bronze color, 


shaped some 
what like the green “‘June-bug.” I 
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It is sel- 
dom destructive enough to require 
any application of remedies,—but 
when it is, the most available method 
is to dust over the plants a mixture of 
equal parts of Paris green and dry 
sifted lime, using about six pounds of 
On small 
areas it may be shaken from a thin 
cloth sack by hand; or take a piece of 
board about four and one-half feet 
long and three inches wide, bore a 
one-inch hole near each end, and at- 
tach a bag at each end, so the bags 
can be filled through the holes; this 
with two 
bags far enough apart to dust two 
If a large field is to 
the 
method is used—a 
pole six or eight feet long having a 
A man then 
rides a mule along every, third or 
fourth middle holding the pole cross- 
wise the rows, shaking as he goes. 
Of course these methods are not ab- 
solutely thorough, but in cases where 
very destructive 
n- 
ment tests in Texas,) to give a net 


| relief. Of course it should be 
| just as soon as serious injury is evi- 
dent. 


case have they ever been known to 
damage healthy bolls. Several per- 
sons have sent in this beetle with 
complaint of damage, but in every 
case where bolls were sent to show 
the injury, they were found to be 
rotting from anthracnose. This flow- 
er-beetle cannot, therefore, be consid- 
ered as a real pest, tho it is natural 
that a farmer who finds it eating into 
the bolls should regard it as an 
enemy. 

Three different kinds of insects, 
(none of them real enemies of cot- 
ton) have been recently sent in. One 
was what is known as a ‘“‘bee-fly”’ and 
is entirely harmless and has nothing 
to do with cotton. Another was the 
young worm stage of a ‘“‘lace-wing 
fly’ which feeds upon plant lice or 
eggs of other insects. The third was 
a “stink-bug’’ which at most could 
only do minor injury. 

Upon several occasions the farmers 
who have sent these insects (or bolls 
affected only by anthracnose) have 
expressed the fear that it was boll- 
weevil. But the genuine boll-weevil 
has never yet been found in North 
Carolina. It-is in eastern Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, 
and adjoining parts of Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas. This fall it will probably 
enter Tennessee around Memphis and 
perhaps southwestern Georgia. So it 
still has some distance to travel be- 
fore reaching North Carolina. How 
long it will take to cover the dis- 
tance is a question—but probably 
at least eight or ten years. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, Jr. 

Raleigh, N. C. Entomologist. 





How Can Peanut Farmers Co-oper- 
ate in Marketing? 


AVING read articles in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer advising farm- 
ers to co-operate for protection in 
buying and selling their products, I 
would be glad if you would point out 
some practical, sane and safe way, for 
them to dispose of their peanut crop. 
It is a notorious fact, that for years, 
they have to a large extent been the 
victims of sharp, unscrupulous agents 
who have taken advantage of their 
ignorance in grading and securing 
the highest market prices. The 
losses sustained on this account have 
been very heavy. 

The loss in shipping them to com- 
mission merchants in Norfolk, and 
other places has been great on ac- 
count of storage, insurance, ratage, 
and stealage. 

I suggest as a remedy, that the 
Farmers’ Union employ a competent, 
expert peanut buyer, at a salary or 
commission to handle the crop in 
each county that raises them. After 
ascertaining the number of bags and 
grading and classifying them, to offer 
them to the peanut factories at the 
market price. It strikes me that 
the competition between the factor- 
ies to secure the stock necessary for 
their trade, would enhance the price 
to their full value. 

What do you think of the plan? 

J. H. ETHRIDGE. 


SS profit of $5.79 per acre from three _ 
Ania ecaste aa conch werk applications, after allowing for cost Editorial Comment.—The plan 
as bi ag Fag of materials and labor. We doubt seems to us a good one, but we should 
just right; good wheat fan and | whether the injury in North Carolina like to have sugestions by other 
beparatge, 1t foday for bookiet, is ever really serious enough to jus- peanut growers, and especially re- 
Address Department No. 2 tify the treatment, but if the grower ports of actual experiments in mar- 


, keting peanuts. 
- 20x 


f 


It is a good subject 
in local and county 
peanut-growing sec- 


discussion 
ns in all 





done tions. 





Sow Grass and Clover With the 


i Wheat and Oats. 


dark 


: oe 
t ing time is on, 


hat the wheat and oats seed- 
tell your farmers 


eats into rotting cotton-bolls, also to sow timothy, herdsgrass and clov- 
L 1 A Wanted for each township. | into over-ripe fruits of many kinds, er on all their wheat and oats land. 
oca gen High-class article, unusual : ‘ . +3 ~ nto . , 
chance: to make money -in spare time. Write | especially grapes and figs, is Six quarts of red clover (or three 
: also found on daisies, goldenrod and quarts of red and three quarts of al- 
THE ‘COLE RAZOR AND STROPPER CO., 


Charlotte, N. C. other flowers. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


Bolls which are rot- 
ting from anthracnose disease seem 
very attractive to them, but in no 


sike clover), five quarts of timothy, 
and three quarts of herdsgrass, mak- 
ing a total of 14 quarts per acre. 


We are teaching the farmers over 
North Carolina to sow this. It is the 
correct combination for all of this 
State as we have it successfully grow- 
ing in the eastern part where people 
tell you timothy will not grow. This 
is a mistake. Get plenty of vegeta-. 
ble matter in the ground and it will 
grow. Timothy and herdsgrass seed 
are both cheap. 

This combination gives the best of 
hay for your livery stables, and this 
will keep hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in the farmers’ hands that is 
now paid out for hay shipped in from 
Canada and Northern States. Timo- 
thy hay is now selling at $30 per ton 
over North Carolina, by the dealers, 
and farmers are buying it. This is 
all wrong as they can grow it. This 
combination will give them a two- 
year hay field after cutting the wheat 
or oats. This will make a heavy sod, 
the ground being filled with grass 
roots which will grow a crop of corn 
without high-priced fertilizer. 

Fork, Md. W. H. RIDDLE. 


State Department of Agriculture Will 
Analyze Fertilizers for You. 


HE fertilizer bought by the Farm- 
ers’ Union is hauled direct from 
the cars to the farm. Is there any 
place I can have my fertilizer tested, 
and what will be the cost? 
W. B. MeN. 

Iredell County, N. C. 

Answer by B. W. Kilgore, State 
Chemist, Raleigh: This Department 
will make analyses of your fertilizer 
without charge, if you will take sam- 
ples according to instructions we 
send and forward them to us. If you 
make purchase of fertilizer during 
the regular season, it is frequently 
possible to have an inspector draw 
the samples; and this is better for a 
number of reasons, than for individ- 
uals to take them. 





A place that is worthy to be called 
a home is worthy of a name. It de- 
serves to be known by some definite 
term. People will soon learn to say 
“Lookout Farm,” instead of “Old 
Man Allison’s place,” especially if 
the name is neatly painted on the 
gates, the bulletin board and over the 
doors of the big barn. It seems a 
little thing to do—to name a farm— 
but it is one of the greatest possible 
factors in increasing the dignity of 
both the place and its owner. It 
speaks volumes for the practical cul- 
ture of its proprietor and advertises 
the fact that he considers it a real 
home, not merely a place to stay.— 
Mance T. Allison, Chickamauga, Ga. 








Mr. B. P. Stewart, a progressive young 
farmer of Simpsonville, Greenville County, 
S. C., recently harvested four tons of hay 
from one acre of ground and now has the 
land growing a splendid crop of cotton. This 
hay was made of oats and vetch sown about 
the middle of last September. There is 
nothing out of the ordinary in Mr. Stew- 
art’s land, it being common gray loam land 


with a clay subsoil. What Mr. Stewart has 
done can be done on every farm in the 
South. In Greenville County alone there 
are shipped from the 


North and West more 
than 200 carloads of hay each year. All of 
this could be grown at home without any 
reduction in the cotton crop.—C. B. Hatton. 





















Don’t forget to keep these folks prodded 
up occasionally on co-operation in the owner- 
ship of farm machinery. It's the only way 
your smal! farmers are going to be able to 

’ the large equipment—and own it they 
nust Big counties itke Robeson are _— 
year farming with ‘‘weemen’’ and childr 
no labor, neither white nor blac ok, to be had. 
J tty nearly same everywher and condi- 
ti s are going to grow worse instead of 
better in this respect.—A. H. C., Harnett 
County, N.C. 

T am an enthusiastic convert to crimson 
clover I will have 60 acres in clover and 
about 125 in vetch, all of the clover for @ 
ror r crop and half of the vetch. If you 
could only get the farmers of the South to 
give these two legumes an honest trial you 
would have accomplished enough for any 

+» man, God bless you in the great work 

have Hudson, 


undertaken.—Alex. D. 
rry, 8S. C. 








Office of Markets, 


The 
partment of Agriculture, 


United States De- 
Washington, D. C., 
a clearing house of infor- 
mation as to best methods of selling and 
distributing farm produce. It is acquiring 
its information through its own agents, and 
expects to furnish it in bulletins to both 
Producers and consumers. 


will strive to be 
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THE “ WRITING” FARMER. 


There is No Reason Why He Shoulk 
Not Also Be a Working Farmer. 





FRIEND as visiting us the other 
day and looking over the cattle. 


He has been reading The Progressive’ 


Farmer for some time, and told me 


frankly that 
before he left 
home, while 


in conversation 
with his neigh- 
bors, he had de- 
clared_ that 
French was a 
mighty good 
writer and as 
he neededa bull 
he was going 
over and find 
out about the 
cattle and at 
the same 





MR. FRENCH 
time ascertain whether 
French was a ‘“‘sure-enough farmer’”’ 
or only a ‘‘writing farmer.” 

I trust he carried back a satisfac- 


tory report. And I wish that once 
for all I could convince my readers 
that farming is my business, and that 
I do a little writing now and then 
as recreation—just to fill in the time 
after supper 300 days in the year, 
and make sure that I don’t get to bed 
too early. 

I have never been able to under- 
stand just why it is that a man who 
works with teams and tools must of 
necessity be considered unfitted to 
use the brains that the good Lord 
has been kind enough to give him, 
any more than the man who works 
with pens, typewriters and pencils. 

Surely, out in the fields among the 
plants, flocks and herds, a man finds 
as good opportunity to think and 
plan as he would were he shut up in 
an office, storeroom, or mill. 

And why, then, should the man 
who thinks on the farm be obliged 
to. prove that he is not an impostor 
any more than the man who thinks 
in an office? Or why should it be 
thought unusual for the man who 
works and thinks on the land to 
write, during his spare moments, of 
what he thinks, and how he works, 
any more than for the man who 
works in the office to tell of his work 
or thoughts? 

We have, I believe, arrived at 
wrong conclusions concerning the 
way in which a man may make his 
life of the most benefit to the world, 
as he passes through it, and the pub- 
lic sentiment thus engendered , is 
dwarfing the lives of many of our 
young people. The brain has ever 
been the great moving force in the 
business world, but can any of my 
readers offer proof that muscular 
work, in reasonable amounts, de- 
tracts from a man’s ability to use his 
brains? And in case a man can 
make profitable use of his muscular 
strength without detracting in the 
least from his brain power, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that, by mak- 
ing use of all the power with which 
one may be endowed he may be able 
to accomplish greater results with 
his life than he can should he allow 
part of his power to go to waste or 
be frittered away in unproductive 
pursuits? 

If one finds pleasure and health in 
riding a binder, sulky cultivator, or 
disk harrow while he thinks, is he 
not doing as much for his fellowmen 
as he would were he finding the same 
pleasure and health while playing 
golf, tennis or baseball? 

Should two neighbors on opposite 
Sides of the farm line, find pleasure 
in one another’s society while driv- 
ing up and down the corn rows in 
their respective fields, would there be 
anything more lowering in their 
Pleasure than there Would be in that 
derived from hitting golf balls on 
the opposite sides of the golf links? 

I want our young men to arrive at 
the idea that if they secure much 
real pleasure in life they must get 
the most of it out of the work they 
are doing; for things are so consti- 
tuted in this’ world that we must 

















It Pays to Grow 





Vetch Alfalfa Clovers 
And All Legumes 





AND 





If you fertilize with 


Thomas Phosphate 


Muriate of Potash 


Do not use a fertilizer injurious to 
inoculation. 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 
Charleston, South Carolina 


If you inoculate with 


FARMOGERM 


the only kind of inoculation that 
can be guaranteed to be alive 


and pure. 








spend the greater part of our time in 
gainful pursuits if we are to succeed 
in substituting some more peaceful 
animal, for the much talked of 
“wolf” that persists in hanging 
about the door. 

I have known a good many men in 
my lifetime who remained poor be- 
cause they would persist in the use 
of their brains alone, while had they 
been willing to supplement their 
brain work with moderate amounts 
of wisely directed muscular work, 
they might have become forehanded 
directly. 

Do my readers know that on good 
land, with good tools, livestock, and 
all the horsepower he is capable of 
controlling, a bright man can make 
the work of his hands bring him in 
more than $1,500 annually? I can 
show you men who are doing it, and 
they are not few in number in the 
United States. And, too, these fel- 
lows are having just as much fun 
while going through life as the fel- 
low who is sitting back and watch- 
ing some unskilled hands do uneffec- 
tively what he with his more adapt- 
able brain could so very effectively. 

A gentleman told me once that 
there would always be ‘“‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,’ but I 
have noticed during the past five 
years, that he has been obliged to do 
a lot of scratching to find as many 
of such as he needed. My honest be- 
lief is, that in the years to come, we 
are going to find in the land fewer 
mere “hewers” and more men with 
trained hands, doing brain-directed, 
efficient work. And I believe further 
that, on the majority of small and 
medium-sized farms, we are going to 
find the efficient owners doing much 
of the lighter, higher-class work 
while giving directions to the ‘‘hew- 
ers.”?’ And should the time ever ar- 
rive in the lives of these men that 
they should feel that they might be 
of some use to their fellowmen by 
transferring to paper some of their 
humble thoughts, that the thing will 
be taken as “a matter of course,” 
and not necessarily an indication of 
a poor farmer run to “‘letters.”’ 

A. L. FRENCH. 








A very common weakness hinders many 
people from finding that which is nearest 
to them interesting. They see but by their 
meanest side. . The distant, on the contrary, 
attracts and enchants them. Thus is use- 
lessly spent a fabulous sum of good will. 
They are impassioned for humanity, for the 
public good, for distant miseries, walking 
across life with eyes fixed on the marvel- 
ous objects which capivate us far below at 
the confines of the horizon, while they walk 
On the passers’ feet or elbow them without 
noticing them.—Charles Wagner. 








A tent large enough to 
shelter his vast army, yet so 
small that he could fold it in 
his hand, was the gift de- 
manded by a certain sultan of 
India of his son, the prince 
who married the fairy Pari- 
Banou. 


It was not difficult for the 
fairy to produce the tent. 
When it was stretched out, the 
sultan’s army conveniently 
encamped underit and, as the 
army grew, the tent extended 
of its own accord. 


A reality more wonderful 
than Prince Ahmed’s magic 
tent is the Bell Telephone. 
It occupies but a few square 
inches of space on your desk 











or table, and yet extends over 
the entire country. 


When you grasp it in your 
hand, it is as easily possible 
to talk a hundred or a thou- 
sand miles away as to the 
nearest town or city. 


In the Bell System, 7,500,- 
000 telephones are connected 
and work together to take 
care of the telephone needs 
of the people of this country. 


As these needs grow, and 
as the number of telephone 
users increases, the system 
must inevitably expand. For 
the Bell System must always 
provide a service adequate to 
the demands of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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The 
gets 


it done in 
the Time 


half 


It cuts.so easily, 

turns so smoothly and the 

point stays sharp so long, 

there? s no time lost at the 

forge. That’s why this real plow has 

gained so fast in popularity all over the 
South.—“Turns more—Earns more.’ 


The Wm.J. Oliver Improved 
Chilled Plow 


puts it squarely up to you. It is always ready to work 
when you are. Every piece of material that goes into it 
is carefully selected and closely inspected. Even the 
smallest bolt is minutely examined for possible flaws. 


Besides the good features of other plows it 
has many valuable and exclusive patented 
points that no other plow can have. 


We'll be mighty omg to send our little booklet telling all about 
plows. It’s remarkably interesting and is yours for the asking. 


The Wm. J. Oliver Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 








Pull out the stumps, double the land 

value, raise a bumper crop on virgin soil! Thousands 
are doing it! Why not you? Get a Hercules All Steel 
Triple Power Stump Puller! Clear your land once for all. 
Pull any stump in five minutes—an acre or more a day— 
three acres without moving machine. The 


on 40 acres. 


Ore year makes a ‘difference of from no profit to $1, 281 


is 400% stronger and 60% lighter p others. Genuine Steet 
means strength. Triple power means move pull than a locomotive. 
Double ratchets mean safety, Accurate work means /ight draft. 
Send name in now for fine free book and special price offer! 
Don't wait! Write a postal NOW! Address 

2 HERCULES MANUFACTURING co. 
2680 22nd street ‘% CENTERVILLE, 10WA 


LEARN THE COST OF A WATER 
SUPPLY. . 
Less Than $200 Will Often Remake 


Living Conditions in the Farme 
house, 


UPPOSE we farmers’ wives should 


organize, and instead of adopting 
as our motto, ‘Votes for Women,’ 
should’ inscribe on our. banners, 
‘Home Water-works and a _ Bath- 


room for Every Farm Home.’ Then, 
after perfecting our organization, let 
us suppose that we adopted the meth- 


ods of our English sisters, and 
smashed the windows of every home 
that did not contain these conven- 
iences. How many farm homes it 


your neighborhood would be without 
broken windows?”’ 

So writes Mrs. Ada M. Stevens, 
Indiana farmer’s wife in a most 
teresting article in the Gleaner. 
goes on to say: 
happen, and yet in many communi- 
ties the farm women would be justi- 
fied in making the demand; then or- 
ganizing a strike; and then—vwell, 
doing anything necessary to secure 
these conveniences. In the event of 
such a strike our husbands would be 
ready with plenty of excuses and a 
multitude of reasons why the de- 
mands could not be granted: ‘We 
can’t stand the expense;’ ‘I need more 
machinery on the farm;’ ‘Such con- 
veniences for the farm home are im- 
practical;’ ‘We may not always stay 
on the farm;’ etc., etc. Mere excuses 
not one of which will stand when the 
facts are applied. I realize that it is 
hard to get help upon the farm, and 
that modern farm machinery in a 
measure supplies the necessary link; 
but remember, there are ten men to 
be had to work upon the farm to one 
lady who is willing to work in the 
farm home. Talk about the scarcity 
of farm help—it is practically impos- 
sible for the farmer’s wife to get help 
during the summer season. This be- 
ing true, why would not a little ma- 
chinery help supply the missing link 
in grinding out the housework? Why 
is it that in this case ‘sauce for the 
gander is not sauce for the goose?’ 

“The hired man starts the gasoline 
engine and it pumps the water for 
the stock; he rides upon the plow, 
the cultivator, the land roller, the 
manure spreader—every piece of 
farm machinery must have its cush- 
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send 54 Sizes and Styles 
Li tuis Seurig se 1% to 40 H-P. 
it can earn its own Sold Only 
cost, while siya Direct from 
forit. Or Factory to - 
WITTE 
same i - Users 





Ed, H. Witte, At Factory Prices. 





Kerosene ano Distillate 











Let me, and pole, Evenly balanced th 
$5 to $10 a Day Profit. send you | starting—small fuel consumption. Proven es by 
© what hun. | 27 yeare’ use, at all kinds of hard work. 


dreds of- satisfied users, from Maine to California, 
You can do as well 
customers never saw one 
E outfits, and every one 
has got along fine, right from the first day 

All Steel Truck, equipped with detachable steel 
saw-frame, saw-biade, saw-guard, belt, and beit- 
tightener, goat, foot- rest, chain - brake, muffler, 


Why pay double price fore 
Save $50 to $150. good engine, when you can 
gotthe WITTE ona S-year guarantee pes teeemeney, 
even, than the price uf many low-grade engine: 
Write me to-day for full particulars. 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 


ED. H.WITTE, 2356 Dekland Ave., Kaneas City, Me. 





Let’s look at the other 
a moment. 
100 farmers’ 
their work in 
way necessary in 
No furnace to heat 
the whole house; the same old oil 
lamps; water pumped by ‘hand into 
the old oaken bucket from cistern or 


Ninety out of every 
wives are doing 
the good old 
grandma’s days. 


well; slop pail under the sink; no 
sewer or plan of disposing of the 
sewage—-enjoying as it were, the 


good old times under modern condi- 
tions. Wonder if the difference be- 
tween the manner of doing the work 
out in the field, as compared with the 
drudgery of the home has anything 
to do with the fact that you can get 
ten men to work in the field where 
you can get one lady to help with the 
work in the home? Our sisters liv- 
ing in the cities and villages have 
these conveniences, consequently the 
young ladies who would naturally 
prefer the country, finally find their 
way to the cities because half of the 
drudgery has been done away with 
through the installation of these la- 
bor-saving conveniences. 

“T have given considerable thought 
to the subject of farm home conven- 
iences, and when one realizes that a 
bath-room, with complete equipment, 
could be installed for the price of 
the second manure spreader, a com- 
plete water-works system for the cost 
of a self-binder, I feel like starting a 
crusade against those farmers who 
allow their tools to rust out and their 
wives to wear out. The other day I 














| visited a farm home which contained 
| these conveniences, and the dear old 
lady who had worked a score and ten 
years before she felt that she could 
| afford these ‘luxuries,’ as the poor 


“This is not liable to- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


old lady called them, said with tearg 
in her eyes that she had ‘just com- 
menced to live.’ And what do you 
think the whole outfit cost—the wa- 
ter system, bathroom equipment, 
closet, septic tank—all that caused 
the old lady to exclaim: ‘I have just 
commenced to live’? A little less than 


$200. Think of it! Contentment 
and happiness; these conveniences, 
yes, call them ‘luxuries’ if you wish 


——all for a paltry $200—the price of 
a horse, or 80 bushels of beans. In 
the basement of the home was a 
tank; beside it a little gasoline en- 
gine. A pipe connected the well, 
pump and tank. From the tank a 
pipe ran to the first floor, over to 
the kitchen sink, on to the bathroom 
and at a cost so small that the 
price of a dozen eggs would pay the 
whole bill for a week, that little en- 
gine kept a supply of water constant- 
ly under pressure, and all poor, tired 
mother had to do was to turn the tap 
when she wanted a pail of water. 
After 30 years of carrying water by 
the pailful and taking» a bath in a 
wash-tub—no wonder she felt that 
she had just commenced to live.” 








Selling Syrup Direct to the Consumer 


N PRACTICALLY. every section of 

the South there is some land es- 
pecially adapted to the growing of 
cane for syrup making; but such 
land is not always utilized for this 
purpose on account of the difficulty 
of finding a reliable market for this 
product. Syrup making is a profita- 
ble branch of farming when the syr- 
up can be marketed at a reasonable 
price, but too often the local market 
cannot absorb all the syrup raised iu 
its- vicinity, consequently the grower 
finds a supply of unmarketable pro- 
duce on his hands. Even when the 
local market can be used, the price 
is not always satisfactory to the 
grower. We have known cases where 
the local merchant bought extra fan- 
cy syrup, put up in gallon cans, for 
37% cents per gallon and retailed 
them for 75 cents. Such a proced- 
ure is bound to be unsatisfactory to 
both the producer and consumer. 

For this reason the experience of 
Mary & Tuma, of Washington, La., 
in selling their syrup direct to the 
consumer, should prove interesting 
to other syrup raisers and all farm- 
ers who have land adapted to cane 
growing, but are deterred from rais- 
ing this crop for want of a suitable 
market. For several years this firm 
has been. selling its syrup by means 
of the following advertisement plac- 
ed in The Progressive Farmer and 


other leading vitae throughout the 
South. 


“Louisiana Pure Sugar Cane Syrup—Put 
up at the mill, without any glucose or any 
sulfur dioxide. Six one-galion cans, at $4; 
27 gallons (half-barrel), $138 54 gallons 
(whole barrel), at $25. Above is all freight 
paid to your railroad station. Mary & 


Tuma, Washington, La.’ 


It will be seen that they pack their 
syrup in whole and half-barrels and 
in gallon cans, consequently they can 
fill orders for any quantity desired. 
Needless to say, they never send out 
anything but a strictly high-grade 
product and in this way they have 
built up a permanent demand for 
their goods. 

They have found the above small 
advertisement sufficient to bring 
them all the orders they desire. 

By advertising, the territory from 
which a grower can secure orders is 
greatly increased. Very often when 
the local market is oversupplied with 
a produce there is a dearth in the 
very next county; and advertising of- 
fers the cheapest and quickest means 
of bringing producer and consumer 
together. 

Here is a marketing channel for 
syrup and other farm products which 
has never been used to an apprecia- 
ble extent by farmers. Manufactur- 
ers and business men find advertis- 
ing a profitable investment and there 
is no reason why it should not pay 
farmers equally as well. 

MAURICE FLOYD. 

Beeville, Texas. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








THIS WEEK’S PRIZE LETTER. 


A Young Cook and a Housekeeper. 


AM a girl of 14 years. I have been 

reading the letters from the young 
people in The Progressive Farmer 
and I want to write, but I have no 
pets to write about. So I will tell 
the girls that I do most all of the 
housework, as mama is weakly I 
can cook. I make the bread nearly 
all the time. Here is one of my 
recipes for making lightbread. 

In the evening soak 1 cake of yeast in 4% 
pine luke-warm water about half an hour, 
then put 3 pints of luke-warm water in a 
bowl, put in yeast, 1 tablespoon of salt and 
1 of sugar; stir in enough flour to make a 
thick batter. Let stand in a warm place 
then sift enough flour to 
the sponge. Knead for about 20 min- 
rise double size, then knead with- 
Apply lard to the fingers to 


until morning, 
knead 
utes; let 


out any flour. 


have two beautiful beds of cannas. 
We have other flowers such as zZin- 
nias, cosmos, candytuft, pinks, peon- 
ies, lilies of the valley, and coleus. 
Denver, N.C. MARIE PROCTOR. 


A 1912 Tomato Crop. 


I AM going to tell how I made mon- 
ey easy on my tomato plot, which 
consisted of one-tenth of an acre, and 
I hope all that read this will be in- 
terested in the Girls’ Tomato Club. 
The first thing I did was to make a 
cold-frame on the south side of the 
house and plant the seed, March 29. 
I kept the bed well watered till trans- 
planted in the field, May 3. 

My father had the ground well 
plowed and fertilized at about the 
rate of 1,000 pounds per acre, and I 











FEEDING THE HOGS IS A GOOD OCCUPATION FOR A FARM BOY. 








Ph ograp ‘from R. E. Fitts. 





Make out in five 
Grease loaves with lard, put in pans, 
double. Bake in moderate oven. 


keep dough from sticking. 

ioaves. 

let rise 
This is a good easy recipe for 

young girls just learning to cook. 

' Here is a cake recipe I use all the 

time for layer cakes. 


Four eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 cup sweet 


cream or milk, 1 lump butter size of an 
egg, 2% cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder. Flavor to suit the taste. Any kind 
of filling will do. 


Besides cooking I can do the house- 
work; I wash for a family of six. I 
am the oldest child. I can sew. I 
help papa milk the cows every night, 
I also worked in the field this sum- 
mer. I! used the disk harrow and 
corn planter. ZOLLIE EDWARDS. 


Hereford, Texas. 





A Yard Full of Flowers. 


UR yard is very large. It faces 

the public road. We have a long 
wide walk bordered with violets. In 
the spring when there are but few 
flowers blooming in our yard, the 
borders of our walk are purple with 
the lovely little violets. The borders 
are a foot and a half or two feet 
wide. & 
; The yard is divided with violets 
into four plots. In each of the upper 
plots we have an umbrella tree. The 
trees are very pretty with their dark 
green foliage. 

Just below the umbrella trees we 
have a large round bed of phlox. We 
have many shades and colors of 
phiox. 

The two lower plots of the yard 
contain our roses. We have a great 
many roses. 

Our porch is perfumed by the fra- 
erant little blossoms of the cinnamon 
vine. The tiny blossoms are very 
Sweet and the vines are very pretty. 
We have the vines on each side of 
the porch. 

When making the frame on which 
the vines climb, two laths were 
placed in the frame perpendicular. 
The laths were about two feet apart. 
Between the laths a wire hoop was 
placed. By training the vines around 


the hoop. we have two cute little win- 
dows. 


At the ends of the porch we 








fertilized about the same rate every 
two weeks till the last of July. Af- 
ter this the tomatoes grew well and 
I staked them with one stake to each 
plant. Bought a ball of twine for 
five cents and kept them tied up to 
the stake. 

I could not get cans enough in 
time to can more than half my toma- 
toes, but in all I canned 588 cans, 
which I sold to my neighbors at ten 
cents per can, and I made a clear 
profit of about $37, beside winning 
a free trip to the State fair at Mont- 
gomery. LELA HARRIS. 

Monroeville, Ala. 





Polly—A Pet Hen. 


HAVE a small gold-brown hen 
with a black top-knot, and her 
name is Polly. When I was two years 
old, my papa was going to sell a crate 
of chickens, and he gave Polly to me. 
Now I am ten, and when papa sells 
chickens he teases me and says he is 
going to sell Polly; but it is only a 
joke. 
I can catch her any time I want 
her, and if I hold a piece of bread 
out to her she will come and jump 
up on my shoulders. Sometimes tho 
she will pretend she doesn’t want me 
to catch her, and she will run a little 
ways, and then sit down, and wait 
until I get to her. She lays lots of 
eggs. I feed her every morning, and 
every night, and several times in the 
day. NAOMI ne 
Virgilina, Years, 


Watching the Squirrels. 


E LIVE in a grove where the 
squirrels play all day long. One 
afternoon my sister and I sat on the 
porch watching them play. They 
would go up a tree and get a nut and 
erack it while they were in the tree, 
and pieces of hull would fall. Then 
they would come down and play on 
the ground awhile. They would 
come almost to the porch where we 
were sitting. 
When we would get close to them 
they would go away. I enjoy watch- 
ing them. CHARCIA GILLESPIE. 
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Shelby, N. C. 








Do You Know that 

The Ladies’ Home Journal 
Will Educate Your Child 
And Not Cost You a Penny? 


No matter at what college: if a boy 
at Yale or Harvard, at Princeton or 
Wisconsin; if a girl at Wellesley or 
Vassar, at Smith or Ann Arbor; 
anywhere, at any school or col- 
lege—the finest in the land. 


Over a thousand girls and boys 
have already been educated by 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Yet only 
very few people, comparatively, 
know of this remarkable record. 


Every prominent college and musi- 
cal conservatory has had its Ladies’ 
Home Journal pupils, sent there by 
the magazine, with all expenses paid. 


It is part of the personal service 
back of The Ladies Home Journal 
that has taken 20 years to build up 
and has made the magazine an in- 
stitution in American life: not a 
mere thing of print and paper, but 
a personal, living help in the lives 
of tens of thousands of families. 


What it has been and is to these 
thousands it can be to youand your 
child, son or daughter. 


If you are interested in knowing 
how all these young people have 
received education, without one 
cent of expense to themselves, 
send a postal-card of inquiry. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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KING Will Positively Save YouSi8 75 
‘ome \On Any Style Sewing MachineYou Select 


No matter what kind or make of sewing machine you have in mind to buy, 
you cannot afford not to send for my big sewing machine bargain book for it will 
absolutely prove to you that I can and will save you $18.75 on any style sewing 
machine you select. Every machine is brand new, shipped direct from the factory’ 

and Guaranteed for 20 years. 


30 Days Free Trial—Cash or On Time 


Make your own selection from the World’s Best Patterns. 
I positively rag wy that any sewing machine you get from me will be brand new, made of thebest mater- 
fal obtainable an the highest skilled labor—a masterpiece of mechanical construction throughout—a machine 
emery do ted. kin, of work you wish, give you, in fact, a lifetime of satisfactory service. 
eo. ts ou, select an: any meochioe you, want and I will ship it to your home for a 30 days’ free trial. Put it to 
eat that you can thi Then if you do not find it to be exactly as I represent it—if you are not con- 
that Iam gavin you $18.75 on the purchase price—or if for ary reason at all you do not wish to keep it, 
= it. The cost you nothing. If you dokeep it—select your own terms to pay, all cash, or 
easy monthly he Seek small and easy you'll scarcely notice them. a 


Get My Free Book and Prove My Claims 


Ihave said that I can and will save you $18.75 on any sewing machine you select. 
pom = he it is worth a postal for you to find 
out ho ‘ou can positively make this big 
saving. Mt y big sewing machine bargain 
bsolutely proves it. ‘very 
aemniene I make is backed by my 
$500,000 plant or I will satisfy you as 
to ee oe any way you wish. 
emember, you can’t affor to 
buy a —* machine of any kind until 
yous get myo — ain bem. So write for 


“w. a. sage orsettess 
Min g Sent me achine Comnony: 
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32 styles, one 
to eight burners 


Lights Up With ANGLE LAMPS 


W’** up in Juneau, Alaska, 
the U. S. Government 

Congressional rooms are lighted 
with Angle Lamps. 

Away down in Cape Town, 
Pretoria, and in ‘‘Up the River’ 
sections of South Africa, you'll 
find Angle Lamps. 

Wherever there is need of a light—reliable, safe, 
economical—+there are Angle Lamps. 

Sixteen hours of light, the nearest approach to the true color value 
of sunlight, on one quart of oil. Little attention and no technical 
knowledge ‘required. No pipes to clog, no valves to get out of order, no 
odor, smoke, heat; no danger from explosion; no undershadow. 

In writing for large catalog (illustrated) please mention No. 20. 


THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 244-246 West 23rd Street, New York City 


—— 


OR snes fedeed by the work «as 
A Range on Which Daughter Can 
Compete with Mother 


Meals on time at less cost, in comfort, 
are Princess’ features. Look for name. 


ALLENSERINCESS 


It means there is no better Range onLig 
earth in any particular, while exclusive 
patented features, are valuable to you. 


Features and Facis: Jando of copper-bearing iron; 
asbestos lined, triple walls; more durable, requires 
less fuel; retains heat; maintains even tempera- 

ture; absolutely dependable. The Princess kitchen 
is cd no hea pipe in sight; handy warming 
closet; instant hot water. Ashes in the oven ime 
possible, 





efficient and 


































**Ask the Cook.** 
Allen Manufacturing Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


[<4 COMPLETE OFFICE ON LEGS” | 
This #2 Filing Desk Combines Files and Desks 


so you can refer to any business paper or index 
card without leaving your chair. Provides a 
systematic file for all your papers, either per- 
sonal or as secre- 
tary of club, lodge, 
grange, etc. 


Solid Oak 
Top. _? 93.5 =. 
i Paid. 


See Note. 
Get Free, , Catalog 


Sfx’ SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








OUR FARM WOMEN. 








AT SEA. 





A great gray hush, 


The false stars shivered 


By symbol of words or 


HEN the dim, tall sails of the ships were in motion, 
Ghostly, and slow, and silent-shod, 


We gazed where the dusk fled over the ocean, 
like the shadow of God. 


The sky dome cut with its compass in sunder 
A circle of sea from the darkened land,— 
A circle of tremulous waste and wonder, 
O’er which one groped with a childish hand. 


The true stars came to their stations in heaven, 


deep down in the sea, 


And the white crests went like monsters, driven 
By winds that never would let them be. 


And there, where the elements mingled and muttered, 
We stood, each man with a lone, dumb heart, 
Full of the vastness that never was uttered 


by echo of art. 
—John Charles McNeill. 





HOW THE STOUT WOMAN MAY GET THIN. 





To be fat, or not to be,—that is the ques- 
tion; 

Whether ‘tis better in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of accumulated flesh, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 


And by continued diet, end them? To starve, 
to eat 


No starch; and by elimination to find we end 


UPPOSE you received such let- 
ters as this every now and then, 


“Dear Mrs. Hutt—I get so 
tired doing my work because I 
am so stout. My feet ache and 
my ankles’ pain and I don’t keep 
my house as I used to do be- 
cause it is such an effort. I 
would like to cook more, but I 
get dizzy over the stove. I can’t 
get any clothes to fit and I 
burst out those I have. I don’t 
go often to church because of 
clothes, and it is hard to get in 
-the buggy and I can’t walk. 
Can’t you help me?” 


Sometimes she wants ways of earn- 
ing money sitting down. Sometimes 
she just wants the lines of her wil- 
lowy youth. One sweet companion in 
sorrow said, ‘I used to make money 
with poultry and now I don’t, be- 
cause the care of little chickens re- 
quires so much stooping.” 

This may seem hilariously funny 
to the damsel so slim that she can 
get into the fashionable gown of to- 
day, but let her beware—her day 
may come. 

I cannot tell anyone how to be- 
come thin, but I can give some sug- 
gestions. 

Let us understand something of 
the calorie. The changes which 
foods undergo in the body are some- 
what similar to the burning of wood 
in the stove; they are due to oxida- 
tion. Now just as the inch or mile 
are degrees in measurement and the 
ounce or ton in weight, so the calorie 
is the measure of energy which a 
food is capable of yielding to the 
body. A man of average build and 
weight, doing a moderate amount of 
work requires at least 3,125 calories 
a day. When we take in that many 
calories in food we are receiving 
about as much energy as we are 
spending in work or bodily wear and 
tear. ~ 

We know that fat is the stove 
house of the body, that proteid is a 
tissue builder and that carbohy- 
drates, the starches and sugars, are 





are ideal for home or office. Built solidly, handsomely fin- 

ished. Golden, Weathered or Fumed. 

Three Sections, top, 4 80 Freight paid. (See Note.) 

drawer and base, a © Nothing cheap but the price. 
Get our Bookcase Catalog ‘‘H” showing many other styles. 


The Manufacturing Co. 


Write f ler. a . Mich. 
(Write for name of Dealer.) 31 Union St., Monroe, Mic 






















‘FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 
} protected positions in U. S. Service Thousands of 
vacancies every year. There is a big chance here for 
you, sure and conarous pay, lifetime employment. Just 


ask for booklet S-1187. 
Washington DG. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, 


& BUGGY WHEELS Tn $82 
With Rubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
= S $10.30, I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
4.3 \ Bhatia, 93 03.16 10; Ronee | Wheels, $5.95; ‘axios $2 28; Wag 
UBQ\Y on Um! y direst. Ask for Catalog 15 


SPLIT meneer sted on. »» 615 F St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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the chief sources of heat and energy. 
Therefore, we want to decrease the 
calories and yet do it in such a way 
that we do not take from the tissues. 

The only way out of it seems to be 
to take in less of one of the classes 
of food. Carbohydrate we know is 
converted into stored-up energy; fat 
only when taken in excess but the 
risk from proteids being converted 
into fat seems to be very small.. Our 





Strict Dieting for a Long Time is All That Will Help the Over- 
Stout Person, and Even This is Not Always Effectuat. 





By Mrs. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N. C. 


The feet-ache and the 
groans 

That fat folks render—'tis.a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To pause, restrain— 

To fast! perchance to starve!—aye, there's 
the rub; 

That in that fast the flesh may melt away, 

And we may shuffle off these mortal pounds, 

And render back,.that lost respect 

That makes calamity in fat folkg tives. 


chief concern is to reduce the amount 
of carbohydrate and that is to be de- 
cided by the convenience, tastes and 
habits of the individual. 


How Much Shall We Reduce Carbos 
hydrates? 


thousand heart-felt 


If we were in a sanitarium the 
doctors could do many things with 
us because they could watch us with 
an intelligent eye. We must go 
slowly. Let us first reduce the su- 
gars and starches one-fifth. We can 
begin by eating no grits or rice, very 
little bread and leaving the sugar 
out of the coffee or tea. We must 
not forget we are at the same time 
reducing the calories, perhaps from 
300 to 200, and if any exhaustion is 
experienced the doctor should be 
consulted. Gradually forget that pie, 
cake, candy, jams, jellies, molasses, 
syrups and puddings exist. Whole 
wheat bread is better for this pur- 
pose than white flour bread, because 
it seems to give more nourishment, 
but does not. Toast is better than 
bread, partly because we will eat 
less of it. Cabbage is better than 
potatoes, because it is ‘‘filling’’ but 
gives little nourishment to the body. 
In short, all the seemingly innocent 
things like rice, beans, peas, milk, 
sugar and potatoes are the arch ene- 
mies to the woman of weight. 

May we eat meat? Yes and with 
it the salads, such as lettuce, celery, 
turnip salad and tomatoes. 

We sbould have a care about not 
having Them very well seasoned, nor 
in great variety, else we will be 
tempted to eat too much. 


May We Eat Fats? 


Strange to say, we may if we take 
them in moderation, as it is only the 
excess that is laid up as fat in the 
body. We need it for lubrication and 
because it allays hunger. Mayon- 
naise on the salads is quite permis- 
sible, according to the authorities. 


May We Drink Water? 


Yes. It is important that we drink 
water because as we are eating 4 
larger proportion of proteids we need 
to flush out the nitrogenous waste. 
When we reduce fluid we take the 
water from the tissues, which is but 
temporary loss of weight. Ve are 
after the elimination of the fat cells. 
In many cases fluid at meals will in- 
terfere with the desire for solid food, 
which is a thing to encourage. Tea 
and coffee are permitted but no su- 
gar or cream in them. Dried fruits, 
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Baturday, October 4, 1913.) 


This Washer 


Must Pay for 
ltself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said 
A it S's fine horse and had nothing the 
matter with it. I wanted a fine horse. 


didn’t. eer! 


very well either. 

So I told him I 
wanted to try the 
horse for a month. - 
He said: “All right, 
but pay me first, and 
Vl give you back 
our: money. if the 

orse isn’t all right.” 

Well, I didn’t lke 
that. Iwas. afraid 
the horse wasn’t “all 
right” -and_ that I 
might have to whis- 
tle for my money = 


c 
it. So I 
ihe horse, : 
I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me 
thinking. You see I 
make washing ma- 
chines—the “1900 Gravity’? Washer. 

And I said to myself, lots of people may 
think about my Washing Machine as I thought 
about the horse, and about the man who owned 





it. 

But I'd never know, because they wouldn’t 
write and tellme. You see I sell my Washing 
Machines by mail. I have sold over balfa mil- 
lion that way 

So, thoughtI, it is only fair enough to let the people 
try my Washing Machines for a month before they pay 
or them, just as I wanted to try the horse. f 

Now, w what our ‘1900 Gravity Washer will 
do. I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
fearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or any other machine. 

I know it will wash atub full of very dirty clothes in 
six minutes. Iknow no other machine ever invented 
can do that without wearing out the clothes. 

Our “‘1 iravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
ihat a child can run it almost as well as astrong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clothes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 

It just drives soapy water clear through the fibres of 
ibe clothes like a force pum p might. 

So, said I to myself, I will do with my ‘1600 Gravity” 
Washer what I wanted the man todo with the horse. 
Only I won’t wait for people to askme. Ill offer first, 
and I’ll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer on a month’s 

f . Vilpay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I'll take it back and pay the freight too. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it? 

Doesn’t it prove that the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer must 
be all that I say it is, 

And you can pay me out of whatitsaves you. It will 
rave the whole cost in a few months, in wear and tear 
en the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 cents to 
75 cents a week over that in washerwoman’s wages. 
you keep the machine after the month’s trial, I’ll let you 
pay for it out of what it saves you. Ifit saves you 60 
cents a week, send me 50 cents a week ’till paid for. I'll 
take that cheerfully, and I'll wait for my money until 
ihe machine itself earns the balance. 


_ Drop mealine today, and let mesend youa 
took about the “1900 Gravity’. Washer that 
washes clothes in 6 minutes. : 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker 1080 Court 
Street, Binghampton, N. Y. If you live fn Cana- 
ca, address 1900 Washer Co., 622 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. Ont. 

















This Davenport Bed 





JN Fumed Oak, Early English or imita- 
tion Mahogany, upholstered in pante- 
sote leather—a 6 ft. 6in. Davenport, open- 
ing easily into a full size double bed with 

underneath box for bed clothes, 
$30.00 


SPECIAL TO READERS OF THIS 
PAPER FOR____- adpeonaesanee= 
Prices on Chairs, Rockers and Tabie to 
match upon request. Write today. 
PARKER-GARDNER COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N, C. 


» BIG BARGAIN! 


“a3 $10 Money Order brings 
mi you one 36-Ib Feather Bed 
« (hen feathers) 1 set 3-Ib Pil- 
lows; one pair Fleece Lined 
Cotton Blankets (full size), 
“Jone Rug (36x72); one Initial 
m™ Handkerchief; one pack Post 
Cards, and all for only $10, 
to introduce my feather beds, 
Only one lot to each family. 
Agents wanted. Address 
L. J. Turner, Box 48, Grover, N. C. 

Cut this ad out and return 
with money order for all the 
above and get EXTRA, one 
Pair Dollar Pillow Shams or 
Silk Handkerchief. 


New Feather Beds Only $6.50 





. 


















36 pounds, full weight, choice curled hen 
feathers, 6-pound pillows, $1.08 per pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 
Duck and Goose feather beds at wholesale 


prices. Address SOUTHERN FEATHER & 
PILLOW CO., Dept. 1019, Greensboro, N. C. 


Boys Work for us in spare time and 
’ make money. Bright boy wanted 
in each township. Write today. 


THE COLE RAZOR AND STROPPER CO., 












THE CHURCH AND THE NEWSPAPER. 





crime. 


Report of Committee on Church and 
Congress. 





OUR committee is pained to have to say that the Church has done but 
little in the way of preventing immoral publicity. We regret that there 

are still Southern papers that publish bloodcurdling stories under flaming head- 
lines, and we regret that all too_Jittle attention is given to the social aspects of 
We should be glad to see the day when every report of crime would 
be treated only from the social standpoint and made the vehicle of a social 
message. We deplore the practice of spreading upon billboards and in public 
places pictures, in some cases semi-lewd, which lure to ruin. 
suggestion is a powerful factor in social psychology. 
crime is due to the publicity given to the details of domestic and other trage- 
dies. We are deeply grieved that our papers still advertise whisky, and even 
our religious papers advertise quack doctors, patent medicines, etc. What a 
pity that, tor a few dollars, the Churches thus help murder the innocents.— 


We believe that 
We fear that much 


Social Service, Southern Sociological 











Charlotte, N. C. 


containing much sugar, are forbid- 
den, but fresh fruits are food and 
drink in moderation. 

If one is very fond of sweet things 
and cannot enjoy the meal without 
it a little saccharin may be used as 
a sweetener instead of sugar. Do 
not forget to use very little as it is 
several hundred times as sweet as 
sugar. 

The following table copied from 
Langworthy may be a guide. 

Calories. 


Two ounces of cheese .......++.--+0-+ 22 4 
One oz. butter (enough for 3 or 4 slices) 208 


A helping of lean meat (4 ounces).... 196 
One glass MINK 2... cccccccecscccccccs 140 
One average slice of bread........... 188 
One average slice of bread and butter 208 
ee Cea eee ee ee ROC Ie 70 
One medium Irish potato ........0666 45 
One teASPOON Bua .....ccscescccece 16 
Clothes For the Stout. 
High-laced shoes all the year 
around support the ankles. If the 
weight interferes with circulation, 


bandages up to the knee give com- 
fort. Physicians have rubber ones 
which they sometimes recommend. 
Of course, flat heeled shoes are a 
necessity. Hose supporters fastened 
to large waisted, low-bust corsets 
give comfort and do not restrict. 

The young person who is stout can- 
not ordinarily correct it by dietetic 
treatment, because it is said to be 
due to a congenital peculiarity of 
food combustion in the tissues. 

If one is stouter than she desires, 
the thing to do, after all, is to eat 
those things which will not increase 
fatty cells, to dress comfortably, and 
not to worry. 





HAVE A “HARVEST HOME DAY” 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 





Read the Story of This Delightful 
Meeting and Then Go Home and 
Do Likewise. 


HEN we found out through our 

County Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture that the State did not intend to 
give us an institute this summer, he 
suggested that we hold one of our 
own by self help. So the Farmers’ 
Union and the United Farm Women 
of the district with the help of the 
commissioner went to work and ar- 
ranged a ‘‘Harvest Home Day” at our 
schoolhouse. We decided, first, that 
the talks should be only ten minutes 
each, and then arranged a program 
which was carried out as follows: 

1. The introduction was by Mr. 
Lutz, chairman of our school commit- 
tee. He showed how much we had 
improved our farms and livestock, 
but had neglected the most important 
crop—the children. 

2. “The Christian Spirit in the 
Country,” Rev. W. W. Rowe. He 
warned us of putting on the Chris- 
tian Spirit on Sunday then dropping 
it off the remainder of the week. 

8. “The Rural Church,” Rev. B. L. 
Stroup. He said in his church the 
strongest congregations were found in 
the country, but to make it better, 
the pastor should live in the rural 
district and help in its progress. 

4. “The Rural Sunday School,” W. 
J. Shuford. He showed us the impor- 
tance of training the Sunday School 
children in making better citizens. 


5. ‘““Why a Boy Should Attend the 
Agricultural College,” Oscar Seitz. 
He is a farm boy just back from the 
A. and M. College, where he worked 
his own’ way through, and gave. the 
boys some sound advice. 

6. “The Farm Boy in Town and 
the Town Boy on the Farm,” Paul 
Yoder. He is a town boy in sopho- 
more class at college and working 
during his vacation on the farm. He 
showed the disadvantages of a coun- 
try boy going to town and the advan- 
tages of a town boy in the country 
physically, morally and financially. 

7. “The Duty of the Farmer to his 
Children as’ to School and Colleges.” 
The speaker was absent. 

Then followed picnic dinner, after 
which came the following evening 
program. 

1. ‘“‘The Duty of the Teacher in the 
Rural Schools,’ Superintendent Geo. 
E. Long. He told us her duty was 
not only to teach books but ghe 
should be broad-minded in other re- 
Spects, and if we had an eight-month 
school and paid the teachers more 
money, our teachers would prepare 
themselves better and there would be 
more engaged in teaching. 

2. “The Health of the Children in 
the Home School,” Dr. Blackburn. 
He said the baby always had a bath 
when it was born but often it was ne- 
glected afterward, and gave us other 
splendid suggestions about hygiene. 

3. “The Preparation of the School 
Lunch,” Mrs. Bost. <A very instruc- 
tive paper on this subject. 

4. “The Proper Clothing for School 
Children,’ Mrs. Yates Killian. She 
showed the importance of neat, suit- 
able clothing instead of fine fussy 
school clothes. 

5. “The School Room and its Ar- 
rangement,” Miss Setzer. She gave 
some good directions how the floors 
should be kept, position of desks, 
fresh air, pictures, ete. 

6. “The Woman’s Club in the 
Country,” Mrs. John Robinson. She 
showed how the women could be a 
great help in community betterment, 
not as some of our sisters by smash- 
ing windows, bearing all sorts of self- 
inflicted punishments, but in a quiet 
and ladylike manner. 

7. “How the Mother Can Work 
with the Teacher in the Rural 
Schools,’’ Mrs. Gordon Wilfong. She 
said no one knew what to do, but that 
we must all study the child problem 
together. Each must work out her 
own problems. 

8. “The Community Spirit,” H. K. 
Foster, County Commissioner of Agri- 
culture. He told us it was the duty 
of each one to see that our laws were 
carried out in full; that was the foun- 
dation, and by enforcing them we 
could find out the good and bad laws, 
whether they suited or not. He 
pleaded for a christian community 
spirit. 

9. *‘A Rural Survey in the Killian’s 
School District,’’ John W. Robinson. 
He presented the survey that the 
Farmers’ Union had taken for the 
betterment of the community, and a 
full account of it will appear in The 
Progressive Farmer later. 

The day was greatly enjoyed by 

(Continued on page 21.) 








Mrs. Foolish: ‘‘Good evening, Anty 


Drudge. I’m all tired out—and 
my washing not done, because my 
boiler sprung a leak. I’m just 
looking over this mail order cata- 
log to see what kind to get for 
next Monday. This alyminum one 
“ae and ought to be light 
o lift. 


Anty Drudge: “No boiler full of 
water is light to lift. Order a box 
of Fels-Naptha Soap—save the 
money you’d spend for a boiler— 
and you’ll be able to do your 
washing in cool or lukewarm 
water, with no hard rubbing and 
in half the time, next week and 
every week.” 


If you use Fels- 
Naptha Soap the’ 
hard part of your 
work is done for 
you. Fels-Naptha 
works best in cool 
or lukewarm 
water. Clothes 
washed with Fels- 
Naptha do not 
have to be _ boiled 
nor rubbed hard 


and your snowy, clean wash 
will be on the line in half 
the time it used to take. 
Soap your clothes well and 
put them to soak in cool 
water for about 30 min- 
utes. 


Fels-Naptha does all the 
other kinds of work just 
as well and just as easily. 
You will find directions on 
the red and green wrapper. 


Better buy it by the box or carton. 


Fels & Co., Philadelphia. 
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O NOT forget now to plant those shrubs, bulbs, 
and trees needed for making your home more 
beautiful this year and all the following years. 
HE cowpea thresher is another great conven- 
ience you probably cannot afford to buy for 
yourself but which you ought to buy in coopera- 
tion with your neighbors. With peas selling at 
the prices they bring every spring, there is money 
to be made by buying a thresher and saving all the 
peas cheaply. 








F YOU are at all interested in pecan growing, be 
sure to read Mr. Carroll’s article on page 16 of 
this issue. It admirably supplements the ‘‘Notes 
on Pecan Culture” published last week, and gives 
advice and information no person who plants pe- 
cans can afford to overlook. 





T A conference of bankers and business men 

on agricultural development, held at Omaha, 
Nebraska, August 20, President George F. Sawyer, 
of the Nebraska State Bankers’ Association made 
this true and remarkable statement: 


» “The farmer has the best security to offer 
of any borrower who comes to the bank; but 
we charge him higher interest than we do any 
other class of business men.’’ 

Whole volumes could not more vigorously set 

forth the need for a better system of rural credits. 

It is a problem to which farmers and statesmen 

-alike should give their best thought. 





F YOU keep your eyes open for them you will be 
running up with new opportunities for co-oper- 
ation at every season of the year. Take the mat- 
ter of shreddding corn right now. As the Home 
and Farmstead well says: 


“Nearly every farmer realizes the value of 
shredding corn over the old way of harvesting 
but few farmers are able to buy a shredding 
outfit. An engine and shredder will cost sev- 
eral hundred dollars. And the fact that one 
farmer will be able to use this outlay for only 
two or three days in a year will not warrant 
one man to purchase it. In many communi- 
ties several farmers are purchasing together 
such machinery and in this way it will pay 
nice returns on the investment.”’ 





HAT there is room for more co-operative 

creameries in North Carolina is again illus- 
trated by the fact that Wilmington has just sent 
about $10,000 out of North Carolina for a single 
shipment of Western butter. Says our informant, 
the Charlotte Chronicle: 


“One thousand tubs of Elgin butter, con- 
taining 30,000 pounds, have just been ship- 
ped to a cold storage plant at Wilmington, 
and will, of course, be used to supply the 
trade in that city. This shipment is a very 
small part of the total amount of butter the 
city of Wilmington imports. The price will 
average probably more than thirty-three and 
one-half cents a pound, so that $10,000 goes 
out of Wilmington for this single consign- 
ment.” 





ANY farmers have no idea as to such funda- 
mental principles of co-operation as patron- 
age, dividends, ‘‘one man one vote,” and other pol- 
ficies which long experience have shown to be vi- 
tally necessary ¢o0 the conduct of genuinely suc- 
esssful co-operative business enterprises. In oth- 
er words, many of our people don’t know what co- 
operation really is. It is in order to give each 
reader a clear understanding of the whole subject 
that Mr. J. Z. Green has prepared for us a series 
of five articles on ‘“‘Constructive Business Co-oper- 
ation for Farmers,’’ which will begin in our issue 
of October 11. In these articles Mr. Green will 
point out mistakes to avoid, proved successes to 
emulate, and generally inform the reader as to the 
fundamental principles involved in the whole co- 
operation movement. Look out for them. 


Three Ways to Help Get Better Prices 
for Cotton. 


VERY fall the cotton growers of the South 
have a great deal to say about better prices 
for cotton and how to get them. The usual 

talk is of holding for better prices, or of combin- 
ing to control prices or marketing methods. With 
every such movement that rests upon a basis of 
sound business policy The Progressive Farmer is 
in hearty sympathy; but there are other ways to 
secure better prices for cotton. Indeed, it is nec- 
essary for the farmers of the South to give more 
thought to the quality of the cotton they place on 
the market, if they are ever to get the prices they 
should for their crop. How can they do it? Well, 
here is one entirely practical way pointed out 
by Prof. J. F. Duggar in a recent address: 





“We make a mistake when, after heavy 
rains that beat out a part of the cotton, we 
pick up that soil-stained cotton and put it in 
the same bag with the unstained cotton. It 
seems to me that the lowering of the value 
of all the cotton produced by the inclusion of 
a few pounds of mud-stained cotton reduces 
the value of the entire bale by an amount 
that would more than pay for the separate 
picking of the mud-stained cotton. 

“My suggestion is that after a storm the 
pickers be required to pick only the white 
cotton; then that the field be gone over again 
and the stained cotton on the ground picked 
up, kept separate, and sold in a separate bale. 

“True, a bale made up entirely of stained 
cotton would sell at a lower price than a bale 
containing only a few stains, but only one 
bale in many would thus contain stained cot- 
ton. A few pounds of stained cotton mixed 
in with the white cotton serves to depress the 
price of the whole; that is, one pound of 
stained cotton will depress the price of say 
fifty pounds of white cotton by at least one- 
fourth of a cent per pound, which I think is a 
conservative estimate. This would represent 
a loss of about thirteen cents for the fifty 
pounds or about $1.30 per bale. Frequently 
the depreciation will be greater than this: 

“It will be urged that it is impracticable to 
go over the field twice within a short period. 
In reply to this, let us remember that the 
picking up of stained cotton from the ground 
is a slow operation and retards the picking of 
white cotton. [ believe almost enough time 
would be economized by leaving the stained 
cotton temporarily on the ground to provide 
the time and labor necessary for returning 
and picking up the stained cotton separately. 

“Stains of another class may be even more 
harmful in depressing the value of the entire 
product. I allude to the stains caused by 
picking of bolls that are not thoroughly 
sound, having been damaged by boll-rot or by 
weather. The same arguments as above 
could be made for the separate picking of 
only the well-opened, fluffy cotton, leaving the 
damaged or imperfect bolls and the imma- 
ture cotton to be gathered in going over the 
a second time. There is no objection to pick- 
ing together cotton that is stained by mud 
and that which is stained by insect injury, 
boll-rot, etc. Both may be gathered at the 
same picking subsequent to the main pick- 
ing.” 

Another thing Professor Duggar suggests, is to 
plant only one type of cotton, or at least not 
to mix different kinds. He says: 


“On many farms two or more varieties of 
cotton are grown. In this case, it will pay to 
keep separate the seed cotton from the two 
kinds, provided the two make lint of differ- 
ent length or quality. This would not be nec- 
essary with varieties having about the same 
length of lint, but even in such cases separ- 
ate ginning would be desirable, so that pure 
seed of each could be retained. 

“Indeed I look for the time to come when 
farmers will see the advantage of every one 
in a community growing the same variety of 
cotton, as mutually agreed upon. In this 
way all the cotton produced in the community 
would be of a standard and definite staple, 
and hence would sell at a slightly higher 
price. If farmers are ever to sell their cot- 
ton direct to spinners, the best way to bring 
it about is for each community to grow the 
same variety, so that they can fill an order 
for large lots of uniform cotton.”’ 


Mr. J. P. Cooper, of Rome, Georgia, sends us a 
copy of a pamphlet issued by him to and for the 
Farmers’ Alliance twenty-two years ago and some 
of the suggestions he makes are still worthy of at- 
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tention, for example, what he says about ginning: 


“The writer can point to a market where 
the price rules one-eighth cent lower, the 
season through, than in a market of same size 
sixty miles away, in the same State, on the 
same river, with the same character of lands, 
and same basis of freight rates. The planters 
who sell in that town pay $40,000 a year for 
the privilege of patronizing a few badly man- 
aged gins, or unskilled ginners. This is in 
addition to the regular reduction of $1.25 to 
$2.50 per bale on ‘gin-cut’ cotton. 

“The time is past when there is any need 
that the fiber be torn, cut or wedged into 
hard ‘naps’ by the saws. There are gins 
which, skillfully worked, will deliver the lint 
in its full length, soft and fleecy. Such gin- 
ning does not cost any more than the bad 
sort. Indeed it often costs less, and can be 
made to cost much'less. If planters demand 
expert gin work, the demand will be speedily 
met.” 


Here are three ways, then, in which it is entirely 
practicable for the farmer to increase the price of 
cotton: (1) Don’t mix different grades in the 
same bale; (2) don’t mix stained or soiled cotton 
with clean white lint; and (3) don’t put up with 
poor ginning. To these might be added the warning 
we gave last week not to have cotton packed in 
bales larger than the standard size. Reform along 
these lines will not solve the problem of cotton 
prices; but it is a factor in their solution. The 
first esssential to continued good prices is a pro- 
duct of high quality. 





Why Not Have a “Harvest Home Day”? 


HOPE all our readers, both men and wom- 

en, young and old, will read the article by 

Mrs. John W. Robinson on our Farm Wom- 
en’s page this week about the “Harvest Home 
Day”’ held by the people of her community. 

If you are going to get your neighborhood start- 
ed to work at co-operation or along progress- 
ive lines of any sort, you must first get the people 
together. That is a saying of great and deep im- 
port in the Bible, ‘‘No man liveth to himself’; and 
might we not say that the man who stays to him- 
self is not really living but merely existing? 

Anything which brings the people of your com- 
munity together will develop a finer community 
spirit. That is a wise, beautiful old saying, ‘‘Know 
one another and you will love one another.” 

Both for the purpose of developing a friendlier 
and more neighborly spirit and for the purpose of 
getting your people at work foi better things, 
therefore, why not have a ‘‘Harvest Home Day’”’ 
sometime in October or November—at Thanksgiv- 
ing time if it cannot be arranged before? 

You can get a speaker from a distance if you 
want him, but the most important thing is to rec- 
ognize and develop your home talent. Read the 
list of subjects used at the meeting Mrs. Robinson 
writes about; you can doubtless find men and 
women in your own neighborhood largely interest- 
ed in these topics. Put on the program your 
county school superintendent, the best doctor in 
your neighborhood, your school teacher, one or 
two ministers serving country churches, some 
bright farm boys and girls, as well as your most 
progressive farmers and farmers’ wives. Tell 
them not to waste any time in preliminaries or 
excuses or oratory, but make their papers prac- 
tical and to the point from start to finish. The 
ten-minute limit used by the Catawba people in 
their meeting is doubtless a good one. 

It will be noticed that this meeting was promot- 
ed by the local Farmers’ Union and the local club 
of “United Farm Women.” If you have a Farm- 
ers’ Union and a club of the United Farm Women 
in your neighborhood, take up with them at once 
the question of having such a “Harvest Home 
Day;’’ 
up the 


and if you haven’t such organizations, take 


matter with some of progressive 


neighbors and arrange the meeting anyhow. The 


your 


result may be that you will not only get the meet- 
ing but the local Union and the club of United 
Farm Women. 

Let’s have a thousand “Harvest Home Day” 
celebrations in the South in October and Novem- 
ber—and along with the essays and speeches don’t 
forget the picnic dinner! 











































Saturday, October 4, 1913.] 











EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Piain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 


By CLARENCE POE 








Protection to White Communities: An 
Issue That Will Not Down. 


LMOST every week I think, “Well, our read- 
A ers must have had enough of race segrega- 

tion by now;”’ and I have no doubt but that 
many readers do feel that way. 

The great majority, however, seem to be of a 
decidedly opposite trend of mind, if I am to judge 
by the letters that continue to pile in on me every 
day; and since the idea is so new, I suppose we 
had as well make a thorough job of its discussion 
while we are at it, so that every Southern farmer 
may reach a definite conviction as to just what 
should be done about the whole big problem. 

Certainly I have never before in my life dis- 
cussed a matter about which so many people write 
so fervently. ‘‘May God help you to keep at it 
until you succeed,” is the earnest way in which 
scores and scores of farmers’ wives have written 
me. Especially the farmers’ wives. ‘Some of the 
letters from them are almost heartrending, and 
prove more conclusively than anything else the 
need for a change. 


Getting Itself Understood. 

F COURSE, some people, some very excellent 
Q people, have opposed and will continue to 

oppose the proposition even in the exact 
shape I advocate it. Most of the opposition, how- 
ever, I find arises either from a gross misunder- 
standing of the’ whole idea or of some features of 
the idea. The Chattanooga Times remarked the 
other day, for example, that we were advocating 
a plan for segregating the Negroes under the 
supervision of county authorities in the several 
States—an idea that would be grossly unjust and 
chimerical and which we never dreamed of 
favoring. 


As a matter of fact, we are simply advocating. 


a plan whereby white communities may segregate 
themselves from the Negro when they wish to do 
so—except that even in such communities the 
Negroes might continue to hold the land they 
already own. When you hear a man say our 
segregation plan is impracticable or unjust, first 
see whether or.not he has a clear idea of it. Give 
him the exact proposition as follows: 


‘‘Where the greater part of the land acre- 
age in any given district that may be laid off 
is owned hy one race, a majority of the voters 
in such a_e district may say that in 
future no land shall be sold to a person of 
different race. Provided, such action is ap- 
proved or allowed (as being justified by con- 
sideration of the peace, protection, and social 
life of the community,) by a reviewing judge 
or board of county commissioners.” 


Perhaps when your dissenter gets the exact 
idea—namely, that it is not foréed on any com- 
munity that doesn’t want it, that it doesn’t force 
out the Negro who is already there, and that 
plenty of sections will be left in which the Ne- 
groes will be free to buy homes—he may change 
his mind, as many others have done. 


The Problem of the Renter. 


UT it is objected to by some, that the plan 
B does not go far enough. For example, the 

Knoxville, Tennessee, Sentinel says that, ‘“‘It 
seems to have a practical weakness as so far ad- 
vanced—that it does not take tenants into ac- 
count.’’ 

Well, there is no doubt but that the indiscrimi- 
nate renting of land to Negroes by absentee land- 
owners is a crying evil. The letters we have re- 
ceived from all over the South indicate that un- 
mistakably. And yet we do not ‘now see any plan 
of regulating this evil that would not be suscepti- 
ble of much abuse. As yet the proportion of white 
people wanting to rent land is small, and it would 
10t be fair to absolutely limit renting to white 
ple even in these white communities. 

What would happen very~ surely, however, 
id be this: once a neighborhood had said, 

V vant this to be a white community, and no 
more land here shall be sold to a Negro,” it would 
be easy to bring pressure to bear upon landlords, 
even absentee landlords, to get a better class of 
tenants, If the people took enough interest in 
the matter to say to a landlord, ‘“‘We are trying 
to make a white community and here is a chance 
for you to put in a white tenant,” he would be 
mighty likely to listen to them. 

Moreover, in these white communities, land 
would soon be at a premium. Wouldn’t people 
from other sections begin to say, ‘I want to get 
into a permanently white community, with its bet- 
ter white social life, better white schools and 
churches, and better chances for co-operation’’— 









and wouldn’t white people soon be willing to offer 
so fair a price for the absentee landlord’s land 
that he could better afford to sell it rather than 
to continue renting it to shiftless, soil-destroying 
tenants? 

In this way we should expect the white com- 
munities to become steadily whiter and gradually 
solve even the problem of the Negro renter. 


The Effect on Farm Labor. 


UT,” says an eminent Southern college presi- 
B dent, “is there not (1) some doubt of the 

constitutionality of any statute which limits 
the right of property by restricting in any way 
the right of conveyance? And (2) will not your 
proposed measure intensify the present unfortu- 
nate rural labor problem?” 

Let us answer the second question first—as to 
the effect of the proposed plan upon farm labor. 
In view of the fact that there would still be an 
ample field for the Negro’s purchase of farm lands, 
there would be no occasion for the Negro to re- 
sent the white man’s laying off a community here 
and there for his very own. The Negro has al- 
ready taken complete possession of hundreds of 
neighborhoods in which the South’s first families 
once lived; and shouldn’t even a Negro admit that 
the white man is entitled to a few “cities: of 
refuge,’ as the old Israelites had? 

But it is our confident conviction that if the 
Negroes should refuse to work in communities 
where the white people decided upon such a meas- 
ure of protection, it would only be a form of in- 
dustrial suicide for them, and after a few months 
of trouble in working out a new adjustment, the 
white people would be as well off—or better off— 
from a labor standpoint than ever before. In the 
first place, young Southern white men would be 
willing to go into these all-white communities and 
work as laborers, and in the second place, it would 
not be long until good white labor would come in 
from other sections. A member of the American 
Agricultural Commission recently visiting Europe 
told us only a few days ago of interviewing some 
Kuropean white men bound for America. ‘Why 
don’t some of you come to the South?” he asked. 
And the answer he got is the answer which per- 
haps ninety in a hundred would truthfully give,— 
“The Negro.’”’ Mr. T. E. Hudson wrote us the 
other day: “I have a couple of Jews from New 
York State working for me, and they are good 
workers, and there are plenty more where they 
came from.” 

Even more interesting is this item just given 
by a friend: He was visiting in eastern North 
Carolina a few weeks ago and found two indus- 
trious, thrifty, wide-awake Scotch girls acting as 
servants in the household for $12 a month— 
cooking, housekeeping, hitching-up the farmer’s 
horse for him and blacking his shoes, all for $12 
a month. They ate at the farmer’s table, of course, 
but were reported the best servants known; and 
a young Scotchman on the neighboring farm, who 
came with them, was making equally good rec- 
ord. They, too, reported that plenty of other 
Scotch people would be glad to come if passage 
could be arranged and they could be kept from 
contact with Negroes. 

We probably shouldn’t have as many laborers 
as now if the segregation idea went into effect, 
but they would: probably get as much work done 
and make more profit. Without any ill will what- 
ever toward the Negro, we have long noticed it 
as a stark economic fact that farmers in the South 
have grown poor hiring the ignorant Negro to 
take one mule and plow an acre of land a day 
three or four inches deep, while farmers in Wis- 
consin and Illinois have grown rich by paying 
several times as much to an educated, intelligent 
white man to take three horses and plow four 
acres a day six or eight inches deep. 





Land Values, Co-operation, and Con- 
stitutionality. 


HE two other questions raised by our colleze 
friend are as to land values and constitu- 
tionality.- As for land values, we have al- 
ready pointed out that in the white communities 
land would doubtless soon be at a premium, both 
from increased demand from our own people, and 
from the demand made by thousands of thrifty 
Northern and Western white farmers willing to 
come South into white neighborhoods. (Did you 
see our letters from four Northern men week be- 
fore last?) Furthermore, we believe that even 
in Negro. communities land would advance also. 
More Negroes would be anxious to buy in them; 
and each race would find a better social life, 
schools and churches, than ever before. 
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Furthermore, to tell the plain truth, the reason 
I am so vitally interested in segregation right 
now is that it is only by having separate com- 
munities in the South that we can realize our 
dream of perfected rural co-operation. As a plain 
farmer whose name I never heard before says in 
a letter now before me: 


“I heartily endorse your plan of segrega- 
tion and think it is the only salvation for 
white farmers of the South. I think it is the 
first and most important step in building up 
a good, strong co-operative community, as it 
would bring the white farmers a good deal 
closer together, thereby increasing friend- 
ship and unity—two great factors in the up- 
building of a great State.”’ 


Such co-operation will also help land values. 


But in the next place we are told that it is 
“un-con-sti-too-shun-al.”” Hasn’t that threat men- 
aced every reform ever proposed in America for 
fifty years past? Hasn’t the white farmer some 
right to protect his social life and the safety of 
his wife and family—along with property rights? 
But in fact, so long as there are 20,000,000 white 
people and 10,000,000 Negroes in the South, 
would the restriction of land sales to either one of 
two great races be such a hardship on the land- 
owner? The Maryland Court of Appeals has said 
unanimously that the principle of*segregation is 
not in conflict with the United States Constitution. 

Moreover, even if our lawmakers are in doubt, 
hadn’t they as well give the benefit of the doubt 
to the white farmers and the white farm women 
of the South and at least a show of willingness to 
furnish them protection, leaving the ultimate de- 
cision with the courts? 


A Petition for Those Who Want It. 


E HAVE been asked to draw up a suitable 
petition for readers who wish to urge the 
adoption of this idea by their legislators. 

In response to this request we submit such a pe- 
tion herewith. 

The general idea will go before the present 
extra session of the North Carolina Legislature 
with the endorsement of the President of the 
State Farmers’ Union, the President of the State 
Farmers’ Convention, and the President of the 
State Farmers’ Alliance, and readers who are fh- 
terested should forward petitions to their legis- 
lators at once. We will send a printed copy to 
any applicant who sends a two-cent stamp for one. 
To the Honorable, the General Assembly of...........-. 

We, the undersigned voters and wives of voters, respect- 
fully petition your honorable body to consider and draft 
some just and effective plan whereby communities that 
wish to do so may partially protect themselves from the 
evils of the present wholly unregulated sandwiching of 
white and Negro farms in the same neighborhood, 

It is the small white farmers of the South, their wivea 
and daughters whose welfare and safety @re most imperiled 
by present conditions, and it is in their behalf we speak. 
At present the unrestricted settlement of Negroes in white 
communities often threatens the safety of our white farm 
women, causes part of the white farmers to move away te 
begin with, thereby lessening the social advantages of those 
who remain, the incoming of other white settlers is stopped, 
land values are depreciated, white schools and churches 
dwindle—and as a result of such conditions thousands of 
white farmers are driven away from their homes, selling 
them, in leaving, for less than their actual worth. 

We do not favor any injustice to the Negro, but we sub- 
mit that simple justice to our white people and to the 
future of our Southern country demands that our people 
shall be enabled, where the residents wish it, to set apart 
some communities in which white farmers may settle and 
build worthy homes, with the assurance that the community 
will remain predominantly white and that the land then in 
white hands will remain in white hands. 

To this end we petition for the passage of a law some- 
what ag follows: 

“Wherever the greater part of the land acreage in 
any given district that may be laid off is owned by 
one race, a majority of the voters in such a district 
may say that in future no land shall be sold to a per- 
son of a different race. Provided, such action is ap- 
proved or allowed (as being justified by consideration of 
the peace, protection, and secial life of the community), 
by a reviewing judge or board of county commissioners.” 
This plan may be modified to bring about the result in- 


dicated: and we earnestly urge that any legislators who 
may have doubts as to its validity will at least give the 
benefit of the doubt to the farmers and farm women on 
whose behalf we make our appeal, 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Signatures of voters and voters’ wives.) 


North Carolina readers who are_ interested 
should both write and send petitions to their local 
members at once, as the Legislature will doubt- 
less adjourn week after next and there is no time 
to lose. 





A Thought for the Week. 


T IS the duty of organized society, otherwise, 
I and in our case, the State, to legislate in the 
interest of the betterment of conditions of 
labor; the promotion of education, and the repres- 
sion of vice; and to so frame the laws which gov- 
ern the acts and conduct of men as to lead and to 
urge and to impel always toward better condi- 
tions, and not to be content to follow the slow pro- 
cess of crystalization of public opinion. To de- 
mand civic righteousness, instead of merely con- 
ceding it, is my idea of the proper function of gov- 
ernment. —From ‘A Plea for Civic Righteous- 
ness,”’ by Henry A. Page. 
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STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE. 
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KILLS = 


\CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


| {t hes so many uses that it le 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 
Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
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Let us send you a Quaker City Feed Grind- 
ae} Mill at our a We quote lowest fac- 

price, saving you mo ney, if you 
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Quaker City Feed Mills 
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Feed Mills 


Will grind cob corn, shell grain into table meal. 
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capacity— well made—sturdy. Guaranteed— 
our money back if potsatisfied. Write today 
i r catalog, low prices and trial offer. 
NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO. 
Box 65, New Holland, Pa. 








FRAZIER’ CARTS 
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World Over. 

i We build 
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and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
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W. S&S FRAZIER &CO., - AURORA, ILL. 
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The Value of Livestock Judging. 


HE writer has had considerable 
opportunity for 25 years past, to 
observe the livestock judging at 
fairs. Too frequently, he is willing 
to confess, the judging has not been 
of a high grade of efficiency; but even 
greater failures have occurred in the 
lack of intelligent interest showed 
by the public and in many cases even 
by the exhibitors themselves. 

It is a pretty safe statement that 
@ man who is not.a judge of the 
stock he is breeding. will not likely 
make a success, breeding that partic- 
ular kind of animals. If this be 
true and generally recognized, why 
is it that many breeders of livestock 
fail to make an effort to learn stock 
judging? To some the whole subject 
is yet a closed book. They have never 
learned how much there is in the 
subject. They have no conception of 
the differences in animals and the 
value of a knowledge of these differ- 
ences as obtained by skill and prac- 
tice in stock judging. : 

Another class have been breeding 
more or less for years and have form- 
ed ideas and ideals of their own and 
whether these are wrong or right, 
they adhere to them because they 
know no better. Some of these men 
are open to good teaching while oth- 
ers are unchangeable. 

The judging of livestock is not so 
well fixed and defined that any man’s 
judgment can be recognized as per- 
fect, and yet there are certain stand- 
ards and types so well established 
and so well known that correct ideas 
and ideals can be learned if the prop- 
er. course is taken. 

The way to learn stock judging is 
from a judge of recognized ability 
and with different grades of animals 
for illustration. 

If a cotton buyer should know cot- 
ton and a buyer of livestock know 
livestock, it is much more important 
that the breeder and seller of live- 
stock should be a judge of his ani- 
mals. 

The man who contemplates breed- 
ing any class of livestock should first 
learn to judge that livestock. Be- 
fore anything else is done and cer- 
tainly before he buys any stock he 
should study the breeds and the types 
in an intelligent manner. It is not 
sufficient that he read about these 
things, he must have practice under 
the instruction of competent judges 
and teachers. No man who hopes to 
succeed as a breeder should miss an 
opportunity to profit by the exper- 
ience and judgment of others in the 
judging of breeds he is interested in. 
At the fairs, at stock breeders’ meet- 
ings, at the short courses in stock 
judging at the agricultural colleges, 
and everywhere, no opportunity to 
acquire a correct knowledge of stock 
judging should be missed. 





Inbreeding and Line Breeding. 


READER wishes to know the 
correct meaning of the terms 
“inbreeding” and “‘line breeding.”’ 
There is no well marked and gen- 
erally accepted point which distin- 
guishes or separates inbreeding and 
line breeding. Generally speaking 
inbreeding designates the union be- 
tween brother and sister and between 
parent and offspring. In this, half 
brother and sister would also be in- 
cluded. Line breeding is applied to 
matings of individuals related, or of 
the same line of breeding; but less 
closely related than as stated for in- 
breeding. The difference is one of 
degree and not of kind. Perhaps the 
mating of the sons and daughters of 
half brothers might be given as a 
fair example of line breeding. 
Breeds have been established 
and great progress made in the im- 
provement of livestock by inbreeding 
followed by rather close linebreed- 
ing; but except in the hands of the 
expert continued inbreeding is rather 





dangerous. While the novice should 


probably not follow inbreeding for 
more than one mating, it is proba- 
bly safer for him to follow line breed- 
ing, rather than mate animals of dis- 
tinctly different blood lines, altho of 
the same breed. 

Marshall in his book, ‘‘Breeding 
Farm Animals” defines ‘“‘inbreeding”’ 
“as the mating of two animals: with 
sufficient similarity of ancestry to 
make 50 per cent (or one-half) of 
the inheritance of one identical with 
the same pfoportion in its mate, the 
inheritance in common not being 
necessarily that of a single animal.” 

He defines .‘line breeding” as ‘‘the 
mating of two individuals identical 
to the extent of 25 per cent and less 
than 50 per cent of their blood.”’ 





Feeding a Rural Carrier’s Horse. 


CORRESPONDENT writes that 
he is using his horse on a rural 
mail route and that he cannot keep 
him up on corn and oats and wants 
to try cottonseed meal or something 
to “build fat.”” He also wants to 
know how to balance a ration with 
corn, oats and cottonseed meal. 

This horse may fail to keep in con- 
dition because the work is too hard 
for him, or the trouble may be that 
he is not getting sufficient protein in 
his feed to supply materials for re- 
pairing the waste tissues resulting 
from the hard work. , 

The weak points in this inquiry are 
that we are not told the amount of 
work done each day, nor the kind of 
hay used. Since a driving horse 
should have little legumes, we shall 
assume that he is given corn fodder 
or grass hay. He might have one- 
fourth or one-third of his hay from 
the legumes, but we would not ad- 
vise more. 

If at least three-fourths of his hay 
is from grasses or eorn fodder we 
suggest the following grain ration: 


Corn 
Oats 
Cottonseed meal .... 


6 pounds 
4 pounds 
2 pounds 


This should make a good average 
daily feed, but it might be slightly in- 
creased or decreased to fit the appe- 
tite and peculiarities of the horse. 

Our correspondent is mistaken in 
supposing that cottonseed meal is a 
better “fat builder’ than corn. While 
the protein of cottonseed meal may 
be used by an animal for fat-build- 
ing, it is probably not more valuable 
for that purpose than the carbohy- 
drates of corn. The chief value of 
cottonseed meal, when combined with 
corn in the feeding of a hard work- 
ing horse, is to supply the necessary 
protein to build up the wasted tis- 
Bues. 





How to Feed the Colt. 


F Npenter-ang says he has a colt five 
months old and wants to know 
how it should be fed now and also 
how to feed it after it is weaned, 
which will be done in a month or 
two? 

The colt should have been started 
to eating oats or oats and corn sev- 
eral months ago. When the colt is 
getting its mother’s milk, oats and 
corn in equal parts make a good 
feed, but possibly oats alone are bet- 
ter. Unless the mother is on pasture 
good bright hay should also be given 
the colt early in life, say when from 
four to six weeks old. If this is done 
while the colt is sucking its mother, 
then when it is weaned all that is 
necessary is to continue to furnish it 
these feeds. But after it is deprived 
of its mother’s milk probably equal 
parts of oats and corn and some good 
bright and sweet legume hay. should 
be given. If oats are not available 
then one part of cottonseed meal to 
six or seven parts of corn may be 
used. 

How much of these feeds are to be 
given? When first weaned all the 
grain it will eat up clean three times 
a day within a half or three-quarters 
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of an hour after feeding, and all the 
hay %t will eat up clean’ from one 
feed to the next. After the colt has 
been weaned two or three months 
feeding twice a day will do very well, 
but when first weaned feeding three 
times a day is very desirable. 





He Cannot Afford to Buy a Grade Bull 


READER says he wishes to go 

into the cattle raising business 
and “Will buy young native stock, 
but want to grade them up. I want 
to locate a good grade Hereford bull, 
not registered, but’ good stock. Can’t 
afford any fancy price.’’ 

We know of no breeder of Here- 
fords, who keeps grade Hereford 
bulls for sale and we are glad of it. ° 
No man can afford to go into raising 
cattle with a grade bull, no matter 
how good an individual he may be. 
If the bull is not pure-bred and is 
bred to native cows the pure blood is 
less than half, in the calves, and the 
results will almost certainly be dis- 
appointing. We advise just as 
strongly as we possibly can against 
any man committing the folly and ex- 
travagance of using a grade bull, for 
breeding purposes. A millionaire 
might do such a thing, but no man 
who considers his means too limited 
to pay a “fancy price’”’ for a bull can 
afford to use a grade bull to breed on 
native cows. 

Our correspondent is right in 
starting with native cows, but he 
should by all means, buy a pure-bred 
bull, and the best evidence that he is 
a pure-bred is that he is registered. 
An animal said to be pure-bred, but 
not eligible to registration, or one 
not registered, should be bought as a 
grade at grade prices, for as a rule 
that is all that he really is. 





How to Feed Tankage. 


a as reader wants to know 
how to feed tankage. 

We can only repeat what we have 
frequently stated before in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. It may be fed 
alone, dry or in the slop; or it may 
be fed mixed with any ground or 
crushed feed and this fed dry or 
made into a slop or thick mash. It 
matters not how it is fed just so long - 
as it is given in the proportions of 
about one part of the tankage to six 
or eight parts of corn, or in smaller 
quantity if mixed with feeds richer in 
protein. It is high-priced per pound 
or ton, and should not be fed except 
when the home grown or other feeds 
are deficient in protein. It may be fed 
in the way that is most acceptable to 
the hogs and the least trouble to the 
feeder. 





This Nation was founded on the 
principle that each person should 
have all the liberty compatible with 
that of his neighbor in the pursuit of 
happiness. When a man turns out 
his stock on his neighbor he is violat- 
ing this principle, as is also the State 
which gives him the right to do so. 
Children are prevented from attend- 
ing school because the “piney 
woods” bull and the bearded goat 
have greater rights on the public 
highways than they. To prevent loss 
of crops the farmer must be on the 
defensive all the time, lying awake 
nights and listening to the ripping 
of barbed wire and bellowing of half- 
starved cattle-—Chas. H. Cowles, Ir- 
vington, Ala. 





I have never seen sentiment change 
so rapidly as in the last few months 
in favor of the stock-law. There are 
townships in this section that a year 
ago, you could scarcely hear of any 
that favored stock-law. <A_ gentle- 
man told me yesterday of an instance 
of this kind, where he says now that 
they cannot find ten men that are Op- 
posed to the stock law.—B. F. Keith, 
Wilmington, N. C. 





I had several acres of corn shocked on 
tripods, as advised a short time ago and I 
haven’t seen but one or two blown over by 
today’s storm, , They were tied once, near 
top. Standing corn, soy beans, cotton, etc., 
are flat.—J. F. Hunter, Arcola, N. C. 
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This is the Sharples poster for 1913-14. 


This poster is more than a beautiful reproduction of a beau- of these posters. They are printed in 
tiful painting. 


It is a message—the most important that Sharples has issued will be sent free and postpaid on request 
for many years. 


It is the most important message of progress in dairy science Also ask for the Milker Book. It contains some valuable. in- 


that has been made possible by the perfection of the Sharples formation on milk and milking. 
Milker, 


We want every cow owner to have one 


four colors, size 21 by 25 inches, and 


soundstage sygeiottevee sn THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. f 


—of the greater efficiency and larger prosperity that should West Chester, Pa. 


‘ 


At 


i 





id now the dream is reality—fully tried and found perfect. 


inevitably follow. Chicago, IIl. San Francisco, Cal. Dallas, Tex. 


Portland, Ore. Toronto, Canada Winnipeg, Canada 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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Dig Ditches With 


Ol PONT 
RED CROSS 


DYNAMITE 


UICKER and cheaper than the 

shovel method. Ditches from 
50 feet upwards in length instantly 
excavated. One man does the work 
of many. No re-shovelling of dirt 
necessary. 


FREE BOOKLET 


Explains how to safely and efficiently 
use Red Cross Dynamite to ditch and 
drain land, blast stumps and boulders, 
plant trees, regenerate old orchards, 
subsoil, excavate, etc. Write today 
for name of nearest dealer, or expert 


blaster, and Farmer's Handbook No. 
177 


Du Pont Powder Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Pioneer Bewder Makers ats 
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of America pik 
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Steam Pressure 
Canning Outfits 


$10 to $1500. 


Bigger Profits on 
Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles. 


Don’t delay ordering yourcanner! Stop the 
enormous waste caused by spoilage. Buy 
a canner. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 




















880 Spring St. Eau Claire, Wis. 
a - 








WOT 1M 
THE TRUST 


That smooth, rich tobacco goes 
straight to the spot--makes _ 
ppy. It’s a man’s size plu; 
from the Piedmont section o 
North Carolina. Get a plug 

from your dealer. 
Manufactured by 


WINSTON-SALEM Go” 








‘PECAN TREES) 


BUDDED PAPER SHELLS. 
Best Varieties. 
Expert Propagation. 
Healthy and Hardy Stock. 


Write for Prices. 


T. H. PARKER, 


Moultrie, Ga. 
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Peach and Apple All sizes. Large number 


Pear, Calg kt Plum, Cher- 
ry, Grape, Ornamentals and 
Trees 2¢ and Up Millions of Strawberry 
Plants, etc. 
CATALOG FREE 


Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 21, 


CLEVELAND, TENN. 





Young Man Get the finest patent safety 


razor and stropper for an 

hour's work. One to each township, Write 

quick. 

THE COLE RAZOR AND STROPPER CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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FOURTEEN YEARS OF PECAN GROWING. 


The Pecan Does Not Lend Itself to “Get Rich Quick’? Schemes; 
But is a Valuable Addition to the Crops of a Well-Managed 
Farm—Some Good Advice for the. Beginner. 


By W. W. Carroll, President Georgia-Florida Pecan Growers’ Association. 


ANY thousands of pecan trees 
M have been planted in the South 
during the last ten years, but 
a very small percentage of the acres 
planted has proved a source of com- 
mercial profit to the owners. Some 
very gorgeous pecan groves have 
floated mirage-like, along the rosy 
horizon of hope; but very few nuts 
have been gathered in proportion to 
promises made by promoters. 
Nevertheless, pecan orchards will 
continue to be planted, even on the 


co-operative plan, by men who will 


not be frightened by failure, but 


horse’ farmers can have two to five 
acres set to good budded or grafted 
pecans. Every farmer in the Cotton 
Belt should have a ‘‘pet patch’ plant- 
ed in good varieties of nut trees. 

To explain my assuming to hold 
and express opinions on pecan grow- 
ing, I will state that I have been 
President for two terms of the Geor- 
gia-Florida Pecan Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and have been a grower and a 
planter of trees for 14 years. I have 
learned some lessons, having made 
both successes and failures. I am 
satisfied so far with the money re- 
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SPRAYING PECAN TREES IN AN ALABAMA ORCHARD. 





who will use hard lessons learned as 
stepping stones to ultimate success. 
The fiy-by-night fakers, pikers and 
tin-horn promoters will soon be seek- 
ing other fields, leaving the business 
of pecan growing looking for a time 
like a battlefield strewn with the 
wrecked remains of small fortunes 
and large hopes. 

But battlefields are eventually 
cleared, peace always returns, and 
pecan trees will grow and bear fruit 
and yield profits wherever good farm- 
ing is the motto, preached, believed 
in and practiced. 

The Pecan Has a Place in Our 

Farming. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the merits—or demerits of 
the ‘‘five-acre-blocks” plan, but en- 
deavor will be made to place the pe- 
ean tree where it belongs—right 
squarely in the scheme of diversifi- 
eation. Large schemes for pecan or- 
chard planting should not of neces- 
sity, prove failures, if ample capital is 
provided and expert supervision is 
furnished, together with adequate 
equipment and economical manage- 
ment, the big scheme ought to work 
out just like the well-ordered big 
farm. 

Pecans are good to eat. 
bring ready money. It costs little to 
harvest the crop. Good trees, well- 
cared for, yield profits. All of us 
know these things. Some urge that 
only door yard trees grow thriftily 
and bear heavily—then let every 
door yard have its nut trees for the 
diversification of the fare which the 
nuts will bring to the table. But 
door-yard trees, while they often 
yield many bushels in excess of home 
table needs, do not fairly belong to 
the farm. They are incidental. Put 
the pecan into the farm plan. 

Can our Southern farmers afford 
to overlook so good a money-getter 
as the pecan? Even most ‘“one- 


The nuts 


turns from nuts gathered. I am go- 
ing on planting more trees every 
year. Many earnest sincere men are 
busily working out the problems of 
insect enemies and diseases, and the 
National and State Agricultural De- 
partments are doing some good work 
that will soon be available, so that 
common errors of the pioneers will 
be avoided by present-day planters. 

It is not a get-riéh-quick game. It 
is just like other farm business, and 
it is well to be prepared, conserva- 
tive, thorough and persistent. 


Don’t Plant Trees and Then Neglect 
Them. 

Plant no pecan trees unless you 
know you will give them regular and 
intelligent care. Plant no pecan 
trees except the best you can get, 
and do not buy trees except from a 
reliable nursery. There are reliable 
concerns in the pecan business that 
will ship you trees that are true to 
name, freshly dug, freshly packed in 
sphagnum moss or cypress shingle- 
tow—trees that will show a good 
root system and come to you in a box 
or bale that will insure against dry- 
ing or freezing. Small trees with 
good roots will live better than large 
trees, but the large grades will bear 
sooner. Four-foot average, measur- 
ed from the ground line, is a good 
standard for planting. Holes should 
be dug amply wide and deep. Some 
advocate dynamite for tree-planting. 
My experience is not such as to in- 
cline me to endorse all the claims 
made by the advertisers. If the sub- 
soil is dry and hard, use dynamite. 
If the soil is wet or sandy do not 
shoot the holes. When the trees are 
being carried to the planting, they 
should not be permitted to dry out 
or be exposed to freezing tempera- 
ture. Trees should be set at the 
same level on which they stood in the 
nursery trench, and the holes should 
be filled with top-soil. The dirt 
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should be tamped around the tap-root 
and well packed to within four inches 
of the top. If holes are small, use a 
tamping pole; if large, tramp with 
the feet. 


Good Soil Essential. 


Do not Select thrown-away, 
swampy, or partly cleared land for 
pecan planting. Keep pecan trees 
out of the land you use for pas- 
ture. The best land you have is none 
too good, if you wish to make an or- 
chard. Set your pet patch. Trees, put 
in 60, 70 or even 100 feet apart will 
not interfere for many years with 
your pet crops or rotations. Let me 
emphasize this matter of land select- 
ion. The pecan tree does fairly well, 
sometimes, on poor land, but it 
thrives on rich soil. Good land is a 
prime requisite. If you have no good 
dirt, make some before you plant. 
Turn under legumes, apply animal 
fertilizers and the right commercial 
fertilizers to the inter-crops, and re- 
member that it takes time to make 
fertile soil out of poor dirt. Remem- 
ber also that the pecan tree is a 
hardwood tree of rather slow growth 
by nature. It bears no resemblance 
to Jonah’s gourd. Therefore avoid 
quick-acting, high pressure commer- 
cial fertilizers, like nitrate of soda 
and nitrate of potash. Do not force 
the trees. Cool, slow, balanced com- 
mercial fertilizers will help. Horse- 
lot manure is good, cow manure is 
better, but always remember that 
your land is like character—if it isn’t 
there it must_be built. It cannot be 
bought, by the sack or ton, or artific- 
ialky established in a day. 


Going back to the work of plant- 
ing, remember to put no fertilizer in 
the holes. Put all you can on your 
inter-crops. 


Corn and oats are the most un- 
friendly crops, but may be used if 
kept a fair distance from tree rows. 
Peas, cotton, peanuts and most truck 
crops are good for the middles. Take 
care of tree rows by frequent, shal- 
low cultivation. 


If You Start, Stick to It. 


Here is a big ‘“‘don’t’’—don’t be 
discouraged... When you hear a man 
recording his views concerning the 
futility of pecan enterprises, inquire 
if he is qualified to speak. You will 
find no man complaining who has 
well-cared-for trees, six to ten years 
old, on good soil. Pecan trees do 
make a mighty stingy growth for the 
first two or three years, and they 
must be worked assiduously and par- 
ticularly during these first three 
years. Then they will get away in 
good style. 

Twelve years ago a neighbor derid- 
ed me while I dug holes for tree 
planting, saying that I would never 
live long enough to gather nuts from 
the trees being set. I have lived long 
enough to sell one crop of nuts from 
one of those trees for $25. I have 
sold to this same scoffing neighbor 
young pecan trees propagated from 
cions, cut by me from my bearing 
trees—the same trees that aroused 
his scorn at the beginning. People 
who own no trees and who know ab- 
solutely nothing about the business 
will often take great pains to explain 
to you that it is an unprofitable bus- 
iness. Go to sources of authority for 
advice. 

Remember that pecan growing is 
farming. It is a common sense busi- 
ness. Follow the general principles 
of good farming laid down always in 
The Progressive Farmer and you will 
not go wrong. 

I look out of my window as I write 
these last lines and see the trees I 
set out in 1901, 1903 and 1904, andl 
recall failures and disappointments, 
the cutting back and rebudding of 
some that were spurious, and the 
hopes aroused by the first sprinkling 
of nuts. My trees have not done all I 
expected of them, but as I see many 
boughs bending with the weight of 
fine ‘named varieties’ of pecans, I 
feel that I am right in doing all I can 
to get the Southern farmer to put the 
pecan into his plan. 


AS neem oubsie 








Saturday, Qctober 4, 1913.] 


Wood Shingles? 
No! No!! No!!! 


STOP the Awful Waste 


‘of wood shingles — the cause of disastrous 
fires, leaky roofs and endless expense and 
trouble. Use beautiful, indestructible E 
“STEEL” Shingles. Costless, lastlongerthan 
wood—better in every way. Over 100,000men 
now use Edwards “STEEL” Shingles—the shin- 
gies that never rot, rust or burn. Ten times 
easier to put on.. Each one dipped in molten 
zine afteritiscut. No rawor exposed edges, 
Patented Edwards Interlocking Device per- 
mits contraction and expansion — makes 
joints water-tight FOREVER! $10,000 guar- 
antee against lightning loss FREE. 


START Saving Money By Using 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


Fire-Proof! Rust-Proof! Leak-Proof! 
We selldirect from factory and pay freight. 
SHINGLE BOOK FREE. Write for book 

and Prepaid Factory Prices. See for your- 

self how much less Steel costs than 

then get busy! If you give dimensions of your 

roof, we willquote prices onentirejob. Send 

postal right off — Catalog No. 1074 . and 
special prices will come by re! mail. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1024-1074 Lock St. Cinacinnatl, Ohio 

n the World 








over all other ready roofing 
is apparent to anyone who 
uses it. 

Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that needs no 
painting. : 

It is durable, fire retardant, prac- 
tical, economical. 

Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


e . e 
, Everjet Elastic Paint 
Save money by using this black patnt 
wherever the coloris no objection. Elastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for “rubber” 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


New York Ohicago_ Philadelphia Boston 

Cleveland ouis Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati Kansas oe Minneapolis 
irm 


¢ 
PER 


UBBER 
rot SNOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds aor millends. 
Thesame roofing sold through jobbers, drum- 

mers and retailers under well known factory 

brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 

You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 

SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 

with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 

1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll 

2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll.. 

3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... 

Shipped ~ ego from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, field and 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this beok. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
“The South’s Mail Order House” . 


T's superiority of Amatite 











THE POULTRY YARD 

















_ You can make money soliciting subscrip- 
tions for The Progressive Farmer. Write 
tor terms, 





The By-Products of Poultry. 


° peerage the three important arti- 
cles, eggs, fat poultry for the 
market and spring chickens, as the 
chief. part of the poultry: business, or 
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SAVE MONEY 





ON THE FARM 








that from which the money is ob- 
tained, there remain the items of | 
feathers, manure for the garden and | 
truck patch, the destruction of in- 
sects by the fowls, and the utilization 
of a large amount of vegetabie and 
meat scraps from the kitchen, as 
other benefits derived from the fowls, | 
and for which they should receive 
credit, when the accounts are being 
balanced. 

Of course, everyone knows that the 





feathers of geese and ducks are a val- | 
uable article of ‘trade, but there are | 


but few who seem to realize that the 
softer feathers of all fowls, carefully 
saved, and assorted as to color and 
size, command a price in the market, 
or may be used at home in making 
pillows and cushions. The wing and 
tail feathers are useful as dusters, 
while the plume feathers are sought 
by the millinery trade. The feathers 
of all domestic fowls could be saved, 
assorted, renovated and sold in the 
market or profitably used at home. 

The* manure yield from a lot of 
poultry is perhaps the best or most 
valuable of by-products. Carefully 
saved week by week, and kept dry 
and deodorized with plaster, road 
dust or burned clay, it makes an ex- 
cellent fertilizer for the garden crops. 
It supplies nitrogen to the soil, stim- 
ulating the roots and helping the soil 
to a better mechanical condition. 
This product of poultry, I consider 
a very valuable one, accumulating as 
it does all the year round, ready for 
the garden at any time, and costing 
nothing but the trouble to save and 
apply. The droppings from 50 hens, 
mixed with fertile soil will manure a 
pretty good-sized garden without the 
addition of any other kind of fertili- 
zer. Everyone who keeps poultry 
should make proper arrangements 
for saving all the droppings in a dry 
place, unmixed with straw or other 
coarse litter. In this way the man- 
ure item alone will go a long ways 
toward paying for the keep of the 
fowls. ; 

But there is the further item of the 
destruction of a host of insects by the 
fowls, that would otherwise remain 
to damage the crops. The past sum- 
mer in west Texas when the grass- 
hopper was so bad in the cotton fields 
one would often see a flock of tur- 
keys ranging over the field with a 
boy in command. The turkeys were 
eating the hoppers, while the boy 
guided them so as to cover the infest- 
ed part of the field. Were it not for 
the domestic fowls about the place 
during the summer months there 
would be many farms overrun with 
destructive insects. Here we have 
an item for which the fowls sel- 
dom get any credit, but it is one of 
great importance to every farmer. 
While the birds of the air are becom- 
ing gradually scarcer, owing to the 
hunter’s gun, the importance of the 
domestic fowl as an insect destroyer 
must necessarily increase. 

There is still the item of vegetable 
and fruit parings and scraps from the 
kitchen, which the poultry gladly 
eat, and thus utilize in the product- 
ion of eggs and the saving of other 
feed, that must be entered to their 
credit. That farm is best managed 
where there is stock enough to eat 
and utilize what otherwise would be 
lost. If the waste from the garden 
and kitchen were not consumed by 
the poultry, much of it doubtless 
would be thrown away. Enough is 
thus lost in many a household to go 
far towards feeding a flock of 50 or 
100 hens. By this means the fowls 
make a profit out of the waste ‘arti- 
cles, and so become economizers and 
helpers on the farm. The hen is a 
money saver and a money maker. 

A. M. LATHAM. 

Buffalo Springs, Texas. 


It is not a question of what 
Southern Farmers make that af- 
fects their prosperity—it’s what 
they save. 


A farmer can pay $40.00 for a 
poor buggy and have it rattle to 
pieces in six months, or he can 
pay $65.00 for a good buggy and 
have it in constant use for years. 
Can’t you see the saving? Now, 
one sure way to save money is to 
buy quality. 


Suppose you, your wife or your 
child needs shoes. Save money 
by demanding and buying only 
Shield Brand Shoes—and when 
you do this you buy quality shoes 


SHIELD 





that Fit Best—Wear Longest— 
that are good and serviceable long 
after you have forgotten their cost. 


Shield Brand Shoes are made 
by skilled shoemakers in the 
largest and most perfect shoe fac- 
tories in the world. They are all 
leather of the highest quality— 
built to wear and give perfect ser- 
vice—to look good and feel good 
—and every pair a farmer buys 
saves him money. 

Ask your shoe merchant for 
Shield Brand Shoes. Do not ac- 
cept the kind that are “just as 
good.” Make him get for your 
sake, and for your money’s sake, 


BRAND 





SHOES 


M. C. KISER CO. 
Shield Brand Shoemakers 
Atlanta, Georgia 





a magnificent 


FREE with booklet making success certain. ABSO. 


sell direct saving you agent’s profit, often over half, C. 


Largest Shippers of Strawberry Plants in the World. 


h 
i. resulting in a perfect ripening of wood and 


The ‘Never-Ston” Strawberry 


Circles the Seasons Like the Sun 
Pays $2,500 an Acre 


in garden from 
proof to ordinary Trosts. In South fruits all 
ttle straw protection in cold snaps. Yields 10, 


This Ever-Bearer frui 
etek entite Noe. come 
round if given 
000 quarts te acre 


berries. Ripening in off season and being 


Most Exquisitely Flavored of all Fruits 


sells readily 25c quart to seekers of the very best. Planted in 

rrel as shown, fruits year round in any sunny space 3 feet 
square. Dream of Beauty for yard or porch in summer, con- 
servatory or greenhouse in winter. Solid mound of Emeralds, 
Pearls and Rubies (Foliage, fruit and flowers) planted now in 
garden or barrel begins to fruit at once. 
because it is in the outcome of 30 years’ test of over 5,000 
varieties carried on in the 


North Carolina Hills the Natural Home of the Strawberry 
where even in the wild state it attains a perfection unrivaled 
anywhere else on earth. 


100 plants {suppl average family bountifully) $2.50 delivered 


Also immense stock of all kinds of Strawberry Plants, Fruit 
Trees, Evergreen Hedge Plants, Grape Vines, Rose Bushes, etc. 


A choice of farms—a baker’s dozen—extending throu 
experience enables us to grow everything in its natural so that 
uit one to two years earlier than the common run and perfect hedges, heavy blooming roses the first year. 
Situated midway the country and at about an average altitude our trees and plants thrive eve 
atalogue Pru 

CONTINENTAL PLANT COMPANY, 402 R. R. Street, Kittrell, N. C. 


Succeeds everywhere 


TEE and Bank Reference with every shipment, 


the most varied soil region on the planet and 30 years’ 
trees 


here. 


Ww 
Free. 100 Page it Manual FREE to buyers. 


One of the Largest Mail Order Nurseries in Americ- 
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—the apple masterpiece—exquisite flavor 
—makes /op record profits for growers. 
Hardy, thrifty tree—fruit large. brilliant, 
waxy red-—a wonderful keeper. Free Year 
Book tells all about Stark Delicious. 


RK TREES 


Plant this Fall Sure 


Don’t let this season go by without getting Stark Trees in your: 

orchard. Right now is the time to get your order in for Fall planting. 
Fall is the best time to plant. 

start growth early in the spring with strength to withstand summer droughts. 


Stark Bros. Nurseries and Orchards Co., Box 73, Louisiana, Mo. 


AT LOUISIANA MO. 


SINCE 1816 


The tree establishes itself and is ready to 


Write for the FREE 
Stark Orchard and Spray Book 
—best orchard guide, from buying trees to 
marketing crops. Most modern practical 
spray book. If you grow fruit don’t miss it. 
Send name today on postal. Ask for tree 
prices for Fall planting. 














THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


of the 


Tulane University of Louisiana 
Medicine Dentistry Pharmacy 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS 


Unexcelled Opportunities for Best Class of 
Education. Write for Catalogue and 
Full Particulars. 


P. 0. Drawer 261. New Orleans, La. 


McKILLIP 
Veterinary College 


Chicago— Chartered 1892 

AFFORDS CLINICAL ADVANTAGES 
New college building containing every modern 
equipment. Sessions begin Sept. 10, 1913, The new 
U. 8S. Sanitary and Pure Food laws require large 
and increasing number of Veteri: Inspectors. 

«@ Write for Catalog and other information. 
Coorge 8. McKiilip, Sec., Dept. DP ,Wedash Ave., Chi 


< C A profitable, 
Veterinarians Are Needed—t.2fut “pro: 
fession which = anerent. A thorough graded course 
of three years offered by p 
Kansas City Veterinary College. 
= ei ny," Stewart, 


an, 
aines Kansas City,Mo. 


























1380 East 15th St. 





EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free.\ 

Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 

NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


= 














WHITE LEGHORN CHICKENS. 
Early Pullets and Hens $1.00 each. Roosters $2.00 
each. All well bred, heaithy stock, 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murtreesboro, Tenn, 


= 
BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 
WOOLLEY P. FARM, 

Route 4, Charlotte, N. C. 














GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
Bargains in breeding stock. 


CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 








Ss hou 


Albashire, 





White Ply ih Rocks. 
Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too geod. 
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Timeto Pay ©. 
My Free 30 Day Trial, No Money Down “Offer 
Breaking all Records—Compe*‘tion Banished 
I originated the wonderful Adler plan of selling 
the“*Adiler’’a household word; 


the homes of the people. The time 

very day—for you tosend for mx wondertel Free ree Organ 
Catalog. Learn how you can have the World’ 
Organ—winner of highest prize at St. Louis World’s 
Fair—sent to your home without paying a cent, for a 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Just send for my Catalog. Select the Adler Organ 
you like best. I will ship it atonce. Have it amonth 
= id no money until you decide to buy. Then, 

if you decide to gw it, after “yo or examination, 
pay me at your in 


2 to 3 Years Time To Pay 


No Interest—No Collectors 
You take no risk ond if, at the end of a year, the 
“Adler”? fails to make good on every point 1 will re- 
fund every dollar you have paid. I give the Jongest 
Pema rr made on organs—for SO full years. I save 
ou $48.75 because I sell direct from the $1,000 
Ydler Organ oe ° 


est in —— 
Adler P. a 





ery Adler Piano is shipped direct 
from the great oat 000, aa feed Factory 
0 the home at es wholesal prices. 
I eons you half—because the Adler Pian lute- 
ly wipes out all middlemen and gives you their 
profits. In addition I offer the same liberal trial 

easy payment plans as I makeonthe 

famous Adlen Or; 


Write for Free 
Piano Book's Send 


Adier, eee. 
Adler’ Mig. 
5121 W. Bl ony St’Loulsville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
Organ Book 0 } Mark which 
\ Piano Book 0 you desire. 





| NAME 


La ADDRESS *...... 








Preserve for future reference an indis- 
putable record of your crops, your growing 
stock, the condition of bui dings and fences 
and roads—by means of photographs. 

Make sales of your stock by means of pho- 
sographs; bring ine ideas from other peo- 
ple’s farms by means of photography. 

You can make good pictures by the Kodak 
system, It’s all very simple—and less ex- 
pensive than you think. 


Catalog free at your dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
& State Street, © ROCHESTER N. Y. 

















BOOK OF CROSS STITCH 
Pat tate ter-tatetet tet telat tet fetstet tet tet 


eC e0O00s8l800) s 
SCeseselessee 
ann hundreds of designs and four complete alpha- 
bets. With it we send our catalog of FANCY WORK. 
Send 10c. silver or six 2-cent stamps. Address, 


Ladies’ Art Co., 70 Gay Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains a standard work. No one 
is better fitted than Professor Bailey 
to write such a book, and it is read- 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 




















Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








i . Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors : 2 E. W. DABBS, President South Ceroline Farmers’ Union. 
l Cc. C. WRIGHT, Executive Commiticemen National Farmers’ Union. 








ARE WE SPECULATORS OR 
FARMERS ? 


Planting Money Crops to Buy a Live 
ing is Uneconomic—Discouraging 
It a Fundamental Union Principle. 


HE fundamental idea of farming 
should be, first of all, to produce 
a living at home as far as soil and 
climatic conditions will permit. 
A‘living at 
home means not 
only to produce 
all the food pro- 
ducts that can be 
grown economic- 
ally, but also the 
livestock, includ- 
ing mules and 
horses. It is 
just as bad busi- 
ness to pay $250 
for a mule that 
can be grown on 
the farm for $75 as it is to pay a dol- 
lar a bushel for corn that can be 
grown for thirty cents, or to pay 
twelve cents a pound for meat that 
can be produced at five cents. ‘In this 
age of high cost of distribution it is 
a suicidal policy to plant a so-called 
“money crop” to exchange for the 
farmers’ 35-cent dollar and then use 
that small dollar to buy food pro- 
ducts that have traveled through ex- 
pensive toll gates which pass all the 
expenses on to the consumer. In 
making this fundamental economic 
error we voluntarily tax ourselves to 
maintain the most extravagant sys- 
tem of distribution the world has 
ever seen, both on the selling and 
buying side, when it isn’t necessary 
for us to carry this heavy load. The 
farmer who produces his living at 
home gets his food products ‘“‘at cost.’’ 
He pays no unnecessary freight 
charges, no middlemen’s tolls, and 
doesn’t have to employ himself and 
team to haul the products from the 
market town. 


MR. GREEN. 


* * * 


In Anson County twenty years ago 
a@ young man married and went to 
housekeeping on a rented farm. His 
local merchant furnished his sup- 
plies, taking a lien and mortgage on 
his crop. Finding himself pretty well 
tied up under the provisions of the 
mortgage, he said to his time mer- 
chant just before planting time: ‘‘l 
belong to you, and I’ve come to ask 
instructions as to what sort of crops 
you want me to plant.” The mer- 
chant assured him he had no sugges- 
tions to offer, but would leave 
that to his judgment. ‘Well,’ re- 
plied the young farmer, “‘if you do 
that I am going to plant for a living 
for myself and family and put the 
balance of the acreage in cotton and 
let you take the cotton.” All of his 
life he has rigidly followed that plan 
out, and while he doesn’t live in what 
is known as a wheat producing sec- 
tion, he has succeeded in getting a 
yield of wheat that averages close 
around 20 bushels per acre, and 
he buys neither flour, meat, corn nor 
molasses; but frequently has a sur- 
plus of these products for the mar- 
ket. He now owns a large product- 
ive farm, with splendid buildings, and 
his bank account always shows a 
comfortable balance in his favor. 
Some years ago another farmer in 
Union County was in debt for land 
and in his supreme effort to cancel 
the debt he put in a little bigger acre- 
age in the “‘money crop” each year, 
only to find himself getting deeper in 
debt. Finally in his despondency and 
keen disappointment he said to his 
wife one day: “I’m going to change 
my plans. I know I can’t make it 
any worse. I’m going to plant for a 
living at home and let the cotton be 
a surplus crop.” Following out this 
sensible economic idea, he was out of 


debt in three years, and to use his ex- 
pression, ‘“‘] hardly knew how i got 
out, but 1 know I’m out all right.”’ 
These are only examples out of hun- 
dreds like them. I have never yet 
seen in North Carolina a farmer who 
started out in life with the idea of 
making a living at home and has ad- 
hered to that policy who is financially 
embarrassed, and who has not been 
at all times in position to pull 
through ali kinds of financial panics 
that have come along, without disas- 
trous results. And the live-at-home 
farmer has another advantage, of be- 
ing able to hold his surplus products 
off the markets until market condi- 
tions are favorable, and he doesn’t 
have to sell until he gets good and 
ready to sell. There are no debts 
behind his products and he is not un- 
der necessity of disposing of them to 
buy his living, for he has already pro- 
vided for that at home. 
id * * 

Speculating 

so-called 


with large acreages of 
“‘money crops,’ piling up 
large fertilizer time bills behind it 
all isn’t farming—it’s a kind of 
gambling that is mighty close akin 
to the kind which operators on cotton 
exchanges engage in, and it’s just 
about as risky a proposition as buy- 
ing and seiling futures, and is about 
as bad morally. Speculative farming 
usually brings financial embarass- 
ment to those who engage in it, soon- 
er or jJater. and it frequently results 
in large aggregate yields, causing @ 
decline in prices of what would other- 
wise be a profitable surplus crop for 
those who farm for a living. 
es. eS 

Farming with the speculative idea 
of ‘‘making money,” instead of mak- 
ing a living, is largely responsible for 
the credit system in the South. Men 
buy, on time, large amounts of com- 
mercial fertilizers to apply under 
speculative ‘money crops and then 
put up the wager that they will win 
in the game. Occasionally they do 
win, but they lose oftener than they 
win, and yet there seems to be some- 
thing in human nature that makes a 
man anxious to keep on trying his 
luck, in the face of reverses, after he 
once enters the game. 

* *« * 

But IT didn’t start out to moralize 
extensively on this subject. Upon 
the successful solution of our market- 
ing problem the live-at-home policy 
must recessarily play an important 
part JT am frank to say. that 
I know of no. better breastworks 
to fight for a square deal than a 
living at home, and if we win 
in. our contest for economical 
marketing we must get in this strong 
fighting position. In 1909 and 1910 
the Farmers’ Union of North Caro- 
lina made the most vigorous -cam- 
paign on the live-at-home platform 
that has ever been conducted by a 
farmers’ organization in this country, 
and it has heen far-reaching in its 
beneficent effects. I am inclined to 
think the e-at-home campaign 
should be kept up continuously, for 
it has an economic value that rela- 
tively touches many sides of the 
farmers’ business problems. 

J. Z. G. 





Secretary FE. C. Faires, of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union, asks 
that local Unions in the State report 
to him how oaneed copies of the min- 
utes of the National Union meeting, 
jn Salina, eee they wish for their 
members. The price is ten cents per 
copy. Notify Brother Faires, at Ab- 
erdeen. how many copies are wanted 
by your local. 





Tf the eods 
and about the 


have determined about me 
things which must happen to 
me, they have determined wet. But if, 
however, the gods determine about none of 
the things which concern us, I am able to 
determine about myself.—Marcus Aurelius, 


the White House. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


VISIT OF THE FARMERS’ UNION 
COMMITTEE TO PRES. WILSON. 


The President and Secretary of the 
Treasury Give Gratifying Assur- 
ances as to Aiding Crop Movement. 


HAVE just returned from Wash- 

ington. As you know, a commit- 
tee was appointed at Salina, Kansas, 
te go before President Wilson and 
Secretary McAdoo, of the Treasury, 
and ask that the Treasury loan of 
$50,000,000 be increased to $150,- 
000,000, or $200,000,000, and that 
the time for recalling the same begin 
not earlier than January 15, instead 
of December 15, and thereafter bi- 
monthly instead of monthly, and that 
on August 15, 1914, this entire 
amount be redeposited in the various 
banks to be used next year for the 
same purpose—that is, ‘‘moving the 
crops of the country.” This Com- 
mittee was composed of E. W. Dabbs. 
R. M. Cooper, J. C. Kennett and my- 
self. 

By previous arrangement, through 
Senator E. D. Smith. of South Caro- 
lina, we were enabled to hold a con- 
ference with President Wilson and 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, at 
The audience lasted 

After stating our 

Chairman Dabbs 


nearly an hour. 
business through 
and having it discussed thoroughly 
from every standpoint, President 
Wilson and Secretary McAdoo said, 
“Go back home and tell the farmers 
of this country that so far as moving 
crops are concerned there will be no 
stringency in money matters “Cer- 
tain meneyed interests in this coun- 
try,’ said President Wilson, ‘‘tried 
to discredit my administration in its 
beginning, and I am determined that 
while I am President there shall be 
no money panies nor stringency, if it 
lies in my power to prevent it.’ 

Then we asked Mr. McAdoo if he 
intended to commence recalling: the 
$50,000,000 loan the fifteenth of De- 
cember and one-fourth every 30 days 
thereafter as stated in his circular. 
“Now,” said he, ‘‘you misunderstand 
it somewhat. If you will read the 
next paragraph in my circular, you 
will see that I have given myself 
wide latitude. You will see that I 
have said if ‘necessity demanded it’ 
the loan will be extended until it has 
accomplished the purpose for which 
it was intended. ‘And besides,’’ said 
he, ‘“‘this amount will be increased, 
if need be, to meet any emergency.” 

“Unless,’’ said President Wilson, 
“the members of Congress here, be- 
fore that time, bankrupt the Treas- 
ury by appropriating so many mil- 
lions for building new buildings al} 
over the country—-then if we can’t, 
we can’t. But until that time arrives 
this Administration will endeavor to 
furnish sufficient currency to do the 
business of the country with.” 

_Mr. McAdoo was then asked to 
clearly define what was meant by 
the ‘‘moving of the crops,” as certain 
bankers had consirued the moving 
crops (cotton, for instance,) to mean 
only after the cotton was ginned and 
baled and that this money was to be 
only for the buying. ‘“‘Now,” said we, 
“if this is what you mean, Mr. Sec- 
retary, it will not do the farmer 
much good, as for the picking out 
and ginning alone the farmers of the 
South have a cash outlay to begin 
with of about $12.50 per bale and 
then is the time when they are in 
need of help, and the grain growers 
of the West are in the same fix in re- 
gard to the gathering of: their crops.” 

‘We have intended this money for 
the use of the producer as well as 
the buyer,” said the Secretary, ‘‘and 
any bank so defining it otherwise is 
not carrying out our intentions, and 
will be reprimanded when found out, 
and besides, if they still persist in 
not carrying out our policy, the funds 
will be removed from such banks and 
will be put into these that will carry 
out our intentions. I construe the 
moving of a crop to mean from the 
picking of the cotton to its final sale 
to the exporter or manufacturer, and 
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from the gathering of tobacco to its 
final disposition to the same.” 

It looks to me like that we have in 
President Wilson and Secretary Mc- 
Adoo two men who mean to do what 
is right and every farmer in this 
country should give them his moral 
support and try to uphold their hands 
in the great work they are trying to 
accomplish. ‘Do you know,” said 
President Wilson, to us, ‘‘that this 
is the first time in the history of the 
Government that you farmers have 
ever received the least recognition 
at its hands?” 

I hope that much good will.come 
from this conference. 

Ss. H. HOBBS. 





Some Farmers’ Union Notes. 


N MY way to the annual meeting 
of the National Union I spent 
two days in Colleton County in the 
hospitable home of Brother A. S. 
Varn. That it is headquarters for 
presiding elders and all church work- 
ers is proof that I was in good hands. 
I was surprised at the large acre- 
age of peanuts for hogs, and to hear 
of men who raised hogs to ship by 
carloads. Unfortunately cholera had 
killed most of the hogs on several 
farms. To stamp out hog cholera is 
as important as to eradicate the cat- 
tle tick, and there should be a joint 
campaign of all the agricultural for- 
ces for these purposes. 
“u & & 


I found in this community, away 
off from the railroad a co-operative 
store owned by a local Farmers’ Un- 
ion, and a cotton ginnery owned part- 
ly by two local Unions. At Adual 
Church I had the honor to speak to 
600 or 800 of the farmers, their wives 
and children, who gave close atten- 
tion for an hour as I tried to tell 
them of some of the good the Union 
has done and is planning to do. A 
revival of interest that will affect 
three locals was the result of ‘“‘a 
heart to heart” talk in the afternoon. 
* * * 

At Augusta, Ga., I learn that there 
is only one National bank and its 
president would not bother with the 
treasury deposits proposed to be 
made in the South. This was quite 
in contrast with the efforts of a Nat- 
ional bank in the center of the cotton 
fields of South Carolina that has five 
jlocal banks dependent on it for cur- 
rency. This bank has made repeated 
efforts to secure some of this money 
with all the securities required by the 
Treasury and with a United States 
Senator and Congressman urging that 
its request be complied with, without 
effect up to this writing. Quite late- 
ly this bank sent to each of its five 
branch banks $5,000 to enable the 


farmers in their neighborhoods to 
pay for picking the cotton. 
* * * 


This year again, ‘‘a condition not 
a theory” confronts us. This is but 
one of the periodic recurrences to the 
cotton situation that we will have 
until our farmers get on a self-sus- 
taining basis by home living and 
home markets. While the only true 
solution lies in home living and home 
markets to feed our fellow citizens 
of the towns, there is no use at crit- 
ical times like the present going into 
academic discussions of - what we 
ought to do, but the practical ques- 
tion is, what can we do now to save 
the crop that is made? The Govern- 
ment and the banks stand ready to 
aid you farmers. What will you do 


to help yourselves? The answer is 
with you—the next 60 days will tell 
the story. E. W. D. 
The lack of interest in the study 
of agriculture is not the fault of our 
boys. They only need a little en- 


couragement. 
of the most 


The study itself is one 
interesting. No other 


text offers so many object lessons and 
no other will be more generally en- 
Joyed by the boys if our farmers’ will 
just pull together and start the work, 
talk up a, sentiment, but help the 
teacher just a little.—C. L. Eaker. 
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We’ve often said that we believe the Hupmobile is the best 


car of its class in the world, 


And we believe, too, that the new 1914 Hupmobile will 
make it even harder than before for you to side-step that 


self-same conviction. 


Because you find in the new Hupmobile:—— 


A strong and sturdy pressed steel frame. 


A pressed steel Pullman body, made by the builders of steel 


railway Cars. 


A greater amount of costly aluminum than used in any 


other car of its class. 


A greater amount of costly spring steel than used in any 


other car of its class. 
A powerful, long-stroke motor. 
An original, distinctive design. 


ap.) 
@areeealy 
° 





Other features the new Hupmobile has in plenty—but these 
are sufficient to show that our belief in the Hupmobile is 
based on the actual intrinsic merit of the car itself. 


The pressed steel frame, the pressed steel Pullman hody, the 
costly aluminum, the costly spring steel, the long-stroke 
motor—these things, it is true, are not absolutely essen- 
tial to a motor car—cars are daily built without them. 


But they make for long life and strength and safety—and 
they are essential for the kind of service the Hupmobile 
is built to give. 

And Hupmobile service means day-after-day work on country 
roads; and just as much work daily as the farmer may de- 
mand, 

Send a card so that we can give you the complete details of 
the 1914 Hupmobile. 

We'll be glad, too, to arrange for a demonstration with the 
nearest dealer, if you say so. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, 1328 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 











Four-cylinder, long-stroke motor, 
power plant, 
Center control, 
base, Tires, 32x3%, Q. D. 
rain shield. 


«39» 
3%x5% 
Selective type transmission, 
Full floating rear axle. 
Rear shock absorber. Magneto 


or Roadster—$1050 f.0.b. Detroit 
Equipment—rainvision, ventilating windshield; mohair top 
with envelope; Hupmobile Jiffy curtains; speedometer; 
cocoa mat in tonneau; Prest-O-Lite; oil lamps; tools. 
Trimmings, black and nickel. 





Touring Car 


inches; unit 
sliding gears. 
106-inch wheel 


“39 Touring Car or two-passenger Roadster with Westinghouse two-unit electric generator and starter; electric 
lights; over-size tires, 33x4 inches; demountable rims, extra rim and tire carrier at rear—$1200 f.0.b. Detroit. 















FENCE 


[* IS IN STRENGTH, safety, long life and distinctive appearance that the . 
“Pittsburgh Perfect” line of fences and gates excel. The greatest strength 
is in the special-formula Open Hearth wire, the toughest, most durable and uniformly depend- 
able wire ever used for fabricating fences and gates. 
applied to the wire by the latest improved galvanizing process, and at every joint the wires are 


Pure zinc spelter is thickly and evenly 


WELDED BY ELECTRICITY 


This exclusive process cuts out the useless wire and neede 
less weight of other makes of fencing, and produces @ 
solid, one-piece fabric, the EASIEST of any TO ERECT, 
The frames of the ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? Gates are also 
electrically welded at the joints, making one continuous 
frame of steel tubing, producing the strongest, most 


durable and satisfactory gates made. 


SEE YOUR DEALER—But before buying any fence, 
get our new catalogue telling how to test wire, and - 
showing many ‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fences for every 
FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN, CHICKEN, RAB 


BIT and POULTRY YARD and GARDEN. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Makers of “Pittsburgh Perfect’”’ Brands of Barbed Wire; Bright, 
Annealed aad Galvanized Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire: Twist 

Cable Wire; Straightened and Cut Wire; Telephone Wire; Fence 
Staples; Poultry Netting Staples; Regular Wire Nails; Galvanized 
Wire Nails; Large Head Roofing Nails; Bale Ties, and “‘Pittsburgh 


Perfect’ Fencing. 




















**Pittsburgh Perfect” Prodacts 
[Fully Guaranteed. 
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Handy Book for Trappers 
If you are interested, 
yy we will send you this 
book free and keep you 
informed as to prices on 
all kinds of Furs. 


it WIIL Attract All 
LURIT Animais To Your Traps 
A large sample bottle for25c. Guaranteed to 
fncrease your catch or money refunded. 
le Advertises US To Satisfy YOU 
ST. LOUIS COMMISSION 





FREE! ncrnrs $24 A 





co 
Dent. 16 208 N. Main St, St. Louis, Mo. 


WE BUY 


TRAPPERS ri case 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, Skank, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Fars, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
ping Tags, No commission charged. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY, 
Dept. 100 St. Louis, 






R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 










y * 15 IN ONE 

Forged steel. Patented. Low priced. Selts to auto 
owners, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home, 
Not sold in stores. No competition. Sales easy. Big 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once, 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 24565 West St.. Dayton, Ohie 


Mo. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads fer our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
“three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, ete. Each word, number or initial 
(including- name and. address) counted 
as @ separate word. Send cash with: or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this, low rate. Stamps 

accepted for amounts less than $1. 
Rates’ for combined editions made 
known on application. 


(20) 














FARM MACHINERY. : 


wesc em 

Saw mills, shingle mills, corn mills, water 
wheels, steam and. kerosene engines. De- 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga, 


One International Side Delivery Hay Rake, 
Fork type. Does the work. Used one sea- 
son. $37.50. J. E, Miller, Dalton, Ne 


For Sale—One or more Rumely “Oilpull 
tractors. Type F.. Nearly new. Used only 
about 90 days. Inquire of Frederick T. 
Gates & Son, Hoffman, N. C. 


One 4-horsepower International . gasoline 
engine, on trucks, fine condition, price $75. 
One 6-horsepower Badger gasoline engine, 
on trucks, with friction pulley, fine condi- 
tion, price, $100. <A. Swain & Bro., Plym- 
outh, N. Cc. ' 


For Sale—One Lilliston peanut picker, 
nearly new, with 1913 improvements, $150. 
One I.. H. C. hay baler, $75. One I. H. C: 
corn shredder, with fan and bagger; 
shell 35 bushels per hour. E. L. Deans, 
Gatesville, N. C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 

PPP PP FL PFPVFLLFILF LLY IIILF LF LIL LIL IIS SIS SIS 

We pay the Freight and send you abso- 
lutely free a 6-Ib pair feather pillows as an 
introduction along with your order enclosing 
ten dollars for our famous 36-Ib feather ted, 
New feathers. Best ticking and equipyed 
with sanitary ventilators. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Delivery guaranteed. Agents make 
big money. We also have pure goose beds 
at $15 and $18, Turner & Cornwell, Dept. 2, 
Memphis, Tenn., or Charlotte, N. C. 


HELP WANTED. 


PRR rrr 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. 


Wanted—A few one and two-horse farm- 
ers. Will share or rent for 1914. Address 
Box 228, Bennettsville, S. C. 


We wish to enlist more agents on com- 
mission plan. Men of good standing and 
influence only need apply. The Nitra-Germ 
Company, Box 363, Savannah, Ga. 


Wanted at Once—A competent dairyman, 
one who is sober, knows his business, and 
will take an interest in his work. Give ref- 
erences and state salary expected. Occo- 
neechee Farm, Durham, N. C, 



































Salesmen—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers, Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Com- 
pany, Box M-23, Danville, Va, 


Wanted—Novewmber 1st; single man with 
experience, to manage small farm enjoying 
large retail high-class city trade. Must be 
strictly sober and business, and have knowl- 
edge of book-keeping. Write at once, J. H. 
Averitt, R. F. D. 1, New Bern, N. C. 


Wanted—Men prepare as fireman, brake- 
man, electric motorman, colored train por- 

















ters, Hundreds put to work. $75 to $100 
month. No experience necessary. 500 more 
wanted. Standard Alabama roads, Write 


Inter Railway Dept (78), Indianapolis, Ind. 
__ POSITIONS WANTED. 


rrr LLP LDL PDD LD LD LD DS i ee ee 
Sober er and experienced man “wishes to £u- 
perintend a@ cotton or grain farm. Cc. B. C., 
Pineville, N. C., Route 15. 


Experienced Young Man—Reared on farm, 
worked way through agricultural school, 
wants position as farm manager. J. D. 
Stewart, James, Ga. 














LIVESTOCK. 
BERKSHAIRES. 
Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 


jlottesville, Va. 


Fancy-Bred Berkshires—For sale or ex- 
change fer oats and rye. Wyldwood Farm, 
Cornwell, S. Cc. 


~~ Berkshire Pigs —Will “sell or exchange for 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale 
or exc hange, Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, S.C. 

















Four “Fancy | Berkshire Boars—Grandsons 
of the $4,000 Star Value, and as good as 
grow, $40 each, Two extra fine-bred gilts, 
one, $40; other, $50, Four open gilts, good 
enough to show, and bred right, $35 each, 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—10 weeks old, 
out of 400-pound daughters of Masterpiece, 
sired by our great herd boars, Lord Premier 





8rd, and Rival’s Champion Baron... Splendid 
individuals, Special price for quick sale, 
Shipped on approval, W. OD. Dickinson, 


Burkeville, Va. 


MULEFOOT. 





. Vermont, 


Kentucky. 


For Sale—Registered Guernsey bull, and 
high-grade heifers. J. J. McDaniel, Corn- 
“well, 8S. C. 

HEREFORDS._ 

For Sale—Registered’ Hereford bull, three 

years. old, A splendid individual, with 


news, Va. 


bred, 


For Sale—Pure-bred oy Foot pigs. J. 
H. Haskell, , Xe massee, S. C. 
TORRGRTREA 


~ On- account of other business, 
English Yorkshire breeders and pigs at a 
sacrifice. A bargain if interested. Howard 
Watson, Wilson, N. C. 


DOGS. 
For Sale—Five beautiful Pointer pups. A. 
Smithfield, N, C. 


Fox, Deer, Cat Hounds; Pointers and 
ters—List free. J. D. Stodghill, 


“1 offer my 











Set- 
Shelbyvilie, 





Pure’ White Six-Months Old Bull Pup— 
Loves children, Good guard. L. E. Ben- 
nett, Darlington, Md. 

GUERNSEYS. 


Guernsey Bull Calvés and. Yearlings—Fan- 
cy breeding. Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. C, 

















strong back and good quarters. 
with right: quality, and finish. His breeding 
will please you. Have also several register- 
ed. Hereford heifers, same stock. Write for 
particulars. Watt Ashcraft, Monroe, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS. 


Holsteins—Holsteins hold the World’s rec- 
ord for both milk and butter; and the larg- 
est oxen. Bull and heifer calves, open and 
bred heifers for sale. D. S. Jones, Newport- 


Is vigorous 











JERSEYS. 


25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
fine butter strain. Berkshire pigs, 
Barred Rock. and White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, 


RED POLL. 


Red Polled Cattle—If you want a good one 
at $75, write me. Male or female. W. IL. 
Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 














STOCK 
For Sale—Ten high-grade Percheron fillies 
and two pure-bred Percheron fillies, register- 
ed. All two years old past.. Sound and 
well grown, Thos, R. Smith, Lincoln, Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


~ For Sale—Pure-bre d, young Angus bulls; 
Poland China and Duroc pigs; Hampshire- 
down buck and ewe lambs. J. M. Allen, 
Kingston, Tenn, 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


“For Sale or Exchange—For  beef-bred 
heifers, two Percheron mares and one filly. 
Color, gray; nice size, and as good workers 
as ever looked threugh @ collar. For any 
further particulars, write me. No trouble 
to answer letters. C. J. Jackson, Horatio, 
South Carolina, 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


eel eee SES Y ga meee 
Anconas—$1 to $1.25 each. Mrs. 
Deal, China Grove, N. CG. 


For Sale—White Sicanated roosters, $2. 
Tom Bird, Horse Shoe, N. C. 


Six young Brown Le -ghorn hens and “eock- 
erel, $6. B. F. Owens, Landrum, S. C. 


White Plymouth Rock hens, pullets and 
cockerels for sale. Gates ‘Bass, Rice, Va 


Perfection Strain, White Leghorn Puilets, 
$1.50 each, Sneads Poultry Farm, Sneads, 
Florida. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorns—Cockerels 
and pullets, $1 each, I. A, Springs, Mt, 
Holly, N. c. ; 


Trap-nested Barred Rock 
pullets, 75c to $2.00 each, 
Cruso, N. Cc. 


For Sale—White Orpington cockerels, Cook 
and Kellerstrass strain, $1 each. Mrs, Ern- 
est Cole, Stearnes, Va. 

Pure White 
dollar apiece, 
J Hill, 
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cockerels or 
W. W. Shay, 








Indian Runner Ducks—One 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W. 
Concord, N. C. 


Barred Rock 
hatched pullets, 
Hill, 


cocke rels, —s 50; 0; spring- 
year-old hens, #1. J. Ts 
Kernersville, N. C, 





Pure-Bred Homer Pigeons—50 cents each, 
any number, next 30 days. Must reduce or 





build. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, N. C. 
Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 


Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


For Sale—White Rock cocks and cocker- 
els, $3 and $5 each. Stock bought direct 
from Fishel. J. R. Dalrymple, Jonesboro, 
North Carolina. 


Sacrifice, Sale of White Indian Runner 
Ducks—Utility and exhibition specimens. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. Mary Griffin, 
Easley aC. 


For t Sale—A few pens White Rocks—Three 
months old, Four pullets one cockerel, $5. 
Pure-bred stock, W. LL. Seawell, Sanford, 
North Carolina. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island 
Reds—From prize pen. Must be sold. Prices 
reasonable. J. C., McAdams, Elon College, 
North Carolina, 


~ Fine Indian Runners— Stock direct from 
first-prize winners, big shows, $3 pair; trio, 
$5; five ducks, one drake, $10. Miss Sadie 
Covington, Wadesboro, N. ¢. 


























CHESTER WHITES. 

For Sale—Gilts, cross of Poland China, 
Improved Chester White; bred to my regis- 
tered Improved White Chester boar, f.o.b. 
cars, $20 to $25 each. No sickness of any 
kind in my herd. 8S. W. Woodley, Prop., 
Evergre en Stock Farm, C reswell, N 


. G, R..2. 
DU ROC-JERSEY s. 


For 
Clev e land, N. 


-Jersey Pigs—Six weeks 
_Ne ws Ferry, _Va. 


That are bar- 
75 to 100 pounds. 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs 
Ww. F, Kelly, ¢ 


a" Nos etce., write 
Cc 
Pure -Bred Duroc 

old, _ $5. G. S. Terry, 
Reg zistered Duroc Pigs 

gains and beauties. Weight 














Norwood Poultry Farm — Bargain Sale 
pure-bred White Orpingtons, Rhode Island 
Reds, Anconas, Fawn and White, and White 
Runner ducks. Norwood, mm ©. 





"Single | Comb ~ Buff Or pingtons—C Yockerels 
and pullets, bred from first-prize stock, and 
the best laying strain. sig tay? (reasonable. 


J. F. Hardaway, | Lilesville, N. 


Red Carneaux Pigeons for Sale—Leading 
squab breeders. Mated pairs, $2 to $3. We 
will assist customers in selling squabs. Den- 
son Bros., Raleigh, N. C. 





Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 








For $10. M. P. Butler, Byromville, Ga. 


For Sale—25 extra nice April-hatched 
Buff. Orpington pullets (Cook’s strain), $1 
each, Mrs. J. B. Morrison, Stanle Ys N. Cc. 


Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the 
coming shows. Also pullets and cockerels 
and good laying and breeding steck at rea- 
sonable prices. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 


“Car olina Beauty”? 








Single Comb Reds— 
Until October 15th, choice cockerels and 
pullets, $1 each. Order direct from ad. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Carlton Farms, 
Kernersville, N. cS 


Extra Fine Bourbon ~ Red. Turkey s—For 
breeding. First pen, single bird, $6; pair, 
$9; trio, $12 Second pen, $4, $7 and $9. 


Stamps for reply. Mrs. W. H. McDowell, 
Worry, Burke County, N. C. 

Blue Andalusians, White-Faced Biack 
Spanish and Silver Spangled Hamburgs. 
First winners Tennessee and Georgia State 
Fairs, 1911-12. Fine young stock for sale 
cheap, H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices, Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr., Darlington, S. C. 


Ferris-Wycoff Single Comb White 
horns—Cockerels early-hatched and _ bred 
from heavy layers. . Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$3 each; or will exchange one for two pul- 
lets. O. P, Chandler, Buffalo Junction, :Va. 


Cockerels—Single Comb White 
cockerels. 











Leg- 





Leghorn 
Buy now, the price will soon ad- 
vance, If you want the best, send us your 
orders.- 1,000 cockerels at $2 each, 25 ex- 
hibition birds at $5 each. See our other ad, 
The Warren Poultry Farm, Wise, N, C. 





Buff Orpington cockerels, from the most 
profitable flock in this part of the State, $1 
each, if taken now. April-hatched, half- 
wild Bronze turkey toms, weight 15 pounds, 
from @ 40-pound sire, $4 for quick sale. Mrs. 
W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


Cockerels — Eargy- hatched, pure-bred, $2 
each. Barred, White and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
White and Buff Orpingtons, White and 
Brown Leghorns. A. & M. College and Ex- 
periment Station, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Buy your Single Comb White Leghorn 














cockerels from. Southern headquarters. The 
largest and best equipped poultry farm 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. The 


Home of more than 10,000 Single Comb 
White Leghorns—acknowledged to be the 
most profitable fowl bred today. The cock- 
erels we offer you are from the cream of 
great layers. They are scientifically bred 
from the best blood lines obtainable in the 
United States. You cannot expect good re- 
sults with poultry if you inbreed your stock. 
Get some new blood by buying some of our 
fine cockerels that we offer at a bargain to 
Southern breeders. If you have nothing but 


Dunghills, it will pay you to mate some 
of our cockerels with them. Our birds 
are bred for heavy egg production. They 


are acclimated to the Southern climate and 
are brim-full of lifé, vigor and vim. We can 
please you. Send us your order now. Cock- 
erels, $2 to $5 each. The Warren Poultry 
Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Drrnnnn 


oats.” 


"Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats — Recleaned, 
None better, Sample free. J. A. Rowland, 
Richfie 1G; N.C, 


~~ For Sale—1, 000 bushels Sas seed oats, 
80 cents per bushel f.o.b. Wakulla, N, Cc. 
w. G. McLean, Maxton, a sa 08 


‘Oats—Hammond’s | 
seed oats, 
Henry C, 
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Fulghum and Appler 
Write for samples and prices, 
Hammond, Augusta, Ga, 


Choice Recleaned Seed — Virginia Grey 
Oats, 80 cents; Fulcaster wheat, $1.30. Quan- 
tities lower prices, J. N. Terry, Newsferry, 
Virginia, 

Appler, Bancroft, Hundred Bushel Seed 
Oats—Re-cleaned, 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
ten-bushel lots, Special prices on applica- 
tion, Write C. J. , Culpepper, Carnesville, Ga. 


~ Improved Appler Oats—Especially adapt- 
ed to Southern soils. Ripens early and a 
heavy yielder. Choice, re-cleaned seed. Two- 
bushel bag, $1.60; a” * ial $7.50. J. C. 
Moffitt, Ramseur, N. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


For Sale—Home-Grown Seed Rye and Ap- 
pler Oats—At farmers’ prices. ,Grimes Bros., 
Lexington, IN Soy 


Acclimated “Vetch — $8 | per 100 pounds. 
Mixture rye and -one-fifth vetch, = Bai- 
ley: Orchard Co., Fishersville, Va 


~ Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C 

Seed Wheat—Best graded. 


Recleaned. 
Leap’s Prolific, and Fultz. Free of foreign 














seeds. $1.40 per bushel, f.o.b. Jno. K. Good- 
man, Mt. Ulla, N. C. ‘ 

For Sale—Eastern Carolina seed _ rye, 
wheéat,. cotton seéd; also crimson. clover, 
»hairy- vetch,. grasses, rape, etc. Z M. L. 
Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C. 

Leap’s Prolific seed wheat, recleaned, 


graded, $1.40 per bushel; ten bushels, $1.35.° 
Appler seed- oats; recleaned, graded, 85c per 
bushel; ten bushels, 80c. All f.o.b. Barber. 
W. P. Barber, Barber, N. C. 


Stoner Prolific Seed Wheat—Carefully sav- 
ed and selected. Unquestionably the best 
wheat grown, Twenty pounds seeds one 
acre, Cheaper to seed and makes more 
wheat per acre. $3 per bushel. Sample and 
information free. J. A. Boone, Franklin- 





;ton, N. CG 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Civil Service, Bookkeeping, Telegraphy, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship, etc.— 
Taught by competent teachers. If you want 
a good position, write us. Spence’s Business 
School, Goldsboro, N. C. 


Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
school if you Ww: want to secure a good position, 


Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
and typewriting in the South’s “Oldest and 
Best” Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
way officials. Railroad wires in school. Big 
demand for telegraphers. Course completed 
in four to six months. Positions paying $50 
to $65 a@ month guaranteed. Rapid promo- 











tion. Big illustrated catalog free. Write 
today. Success awaits you in the railway 
service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 


383-A, Newnan, Ga, 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 











Lots, Farms—E. R. 


MacKethan, Fayette- 
ville, N. Cc. 





Small Pecan Grove for Sale—Write Wade 








Smith, Orange, Fla, 

For Sale—Truck and melon farm, W. H. 
Parrish, Coats, N. C. 

For, Sale—100 fine farms in Southwest 


yeorgia, 
342 Acres Unimproved Land for Sale— 
Near railroad. Tom Cleveland, Decatur, Ga. 


The Cheapest Good Lands in America— 
Great stock-country. Write R. E. Lambert, 
Darlington, Alabama, 


Allen Banks, Troy, S. C. 











49% Acres—13 cleared, in six miles of rall- 
road station. Good new five-room — 
Pri ice, $1, 000. Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, ‘5S. f Se 





250- Acro Farms—Ready for use, on navi- 
gable stream, 3% miles from Charleston and 
2% from Mount Pleasant, S. C., Sam R, 
Venning, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 





Valuable Farms for Sale—Several nice to- 
‘bacco, cotton, and grain farms in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Full description sent 
on application, A. C. Hughes, Apex, N. C. 


125 Acres—35. cleared. 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings, Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, S, C, 





Good new awe! if. 





Appler Seed Oats for Sale—s00 bushels; 


pure, sound, bright and clean; 75 cents. Re- 
cleaned and graded, $1. Send cash. Order 
now. Paste this ad on your barn door, John 
PP. Cheney, Marietta, Ga, 

Hasting 100-Bushel oats, sound, pure, 
clean, and as good as can be grown, $1 
bushel, Extra fine seed wheat, Fulcaster 


(bearded) and Leaps Prolific 
bushel. New Miracle, the most prolific of 
all wheat, 50 cents peck, $3 bushel. Fair 
View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 
CABBAGE, 
Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 


per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, Ww €, 


(smooth), $2 








Fall Cabbage Plants—Now ready, $1.25 
per thousand, by express. By mail, 30c per 
hundred, Farmers Plant Co., Enterprise, 
South Carolina, 








Cabbage Plants—Re-rooted cabbage plants, 
all varieties, to November, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. F. W. Rochelle 
& Sons, Chester, Ne we Je rsey. 


Drumhead and “Early Jersey Wakefield 
cabbage plants, grown in rows and cultivat- 
ed, straight stems, and hardy plants, $1.50 
thousand, I will fill your order for White 











Bermuda onion plants, November ist. Jack 
Green, Live Oak, Fla. 
DEW BERRIES, 





Grow the Lucrecia Dewberry in Your Gar- 
den—Wonderful yielder of delicious fruit. 
Requires no replanting, as does the straw- 
berry. Booking orders for shipment after 
November ist. Prices, $2 per 100; $5 per 
500; $8 per 1,000. Pine Crest Farm, Aber- 
deen, N. Cc. 


MISC ELLANEOU 's SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Flome-Grown Seed Rye for Sale. 
Bros., Lexington, N, C. 


For Sale—Yellow ra Sag is onions and 
sets. Curtis Long, Ne ‘well, N, 


Home-Grown Seed Ry e—Recle ane rey 
bushel. 











Grimes 





ed, $1.25 
Owen Brothers, Bedford City, Va., 





and young Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 











2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H, Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. Cc. 


330-Acre Farm for Sale—Fenced, above 
overflow; attractive, modern home, on rail- 
road, near Natchez, Miss. Apply John La- 
bouisse, owner, 813 Gravier St., New Orleans. 


F Right in the cucum- 
ber belt of lf County, % mile of rail- 
road station, for sale. Write for particulars 
and photog sraphs of this year’s crop. Jack 
Green, Live Oak, Fla. 


Sale—180 acres of n 

Good road, telephone line, mail 
route, fish pond, and many other improve- 
ments. For quick sale at a bargain, C. J. 
Lassiter, Raleigh, Bm. C 














nine-room 





For 
house, 


land; 





For Sale—1,100 acres level land, well was 
tered by two running streams, of cut-over 
land; price, $5 per acre. Located in Bladen 
County. Further particulars, adddress F. N. 
McC ubbing, Salisbury, N. c. 








For Sale—50- acre farm, located “on . Nor- 
folk and Southern Railroad, seven miles 
west of Morehead City, N. C.; S-eere orchard 
and an ideal truck farm. Address G, B., No 
55, Oxford St., Rochester, N. ¥. cn § 

Farms Wante d—Wwe have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions, Write describing 


lowest price. We help buy- 
American 


property, naming 
ers locate desirable property free. 


Investment Association, 91 Palace Bldg, 
Minneapolis, _ Minn. debs = 
Farms—If you want to buy a large or 


small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 





Berries, tobacco and cotton all grown here. 
Reaves & McKenzie, offices at Chadbourn, 
N. c., and d_ Loris, 8. C. m 

100-Ac re € Dairy Farm—50 acres cleared, in 
high state of cultivation. Two good houses: 
barn room for four horses and 15 head of 
cattle; 50-ton silo; nice dairy house; good 
pasture, well watered. One mile of station. 
Nine-months’ school; four churches. Cream- 
ery. White neighbors. J. B. Morrison, 





Route 2 


Stanley, N. C. 
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Saturday, October 4, 1913.] 
LAND EXCHANGE. 


For Sale: 382 Acres—All rolling, but 
strong for cotton or grain; with large house; 
three-horse farm open; 2% miles of railway 
station, on public roads and R. F. D.; with 
low-priced labor and eight months public 
school close. Without cash payment and on 
12 years’ credit to one who can stock and 
farm properly. Frank Armfield, Monroe, N. C. 


OUR 


rrr 


Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
porn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


325-Acre Estate for Sale—In Brunswick 
County, two miles from railroad station and 
gix from seashore. Excellent for trucking, 
fruit growing, poultry, stock, or general 
farming. Long seasons; mild winters. Price, 
$5,000; terms on half, if. desired. Selling 
reason and further information to interested 
parties. F. H. Willard, Box 111, Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina. 





farm of 75 or 100 acres, or two 
farms of (50) fifty acres each, at Grimes- 
land, fronting (600) six hundred yards on 
the Greenville & Washington Road or Pitt 
Street extended, Good six-room dwelling 
and outhouses; splendid land; highest ele- 
vation in this section. Easy terms—long 
time if desired. Alston and J. Bryan 
Grimes, Grimesland, N. C. 


Ss neeeaee 
One 





Farm Opportunities—East Texas and the 
coast country of Texas and Louisiana are 
the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities 
for small farmers and industrial locations 
can be obtained at reasonable prices and 
terms, Address for information and liter- 
ature, Industrial & Immigration Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, Sunset - Central Lines, 
Houston, Texas. 





Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for. stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. ' Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. 





For Sale—500-acre farm, on public road, 
five miles from Aberdeen; 125 acres under 
cultivation; 450 acres absolutely level; 3 
dwellings, 3 barns, small granary, all in 
good condition; loamy sandy soil, with clay 
subsoil; land will produce this year, bale of 
cotton per acre; suited for all staple crops; 
good roads; school and church near; free- 
stone water; climate ideal; price, $25 per 
acre, Write E. T. McKeithen, Aberdeen, N.C. 








Good Virginia. Farms—Can be bought at 
from $10 to $30 per acre. No better farm- 
ing land can be found in the United States, 
considering our long growing seasons, short 
winters, abundant rainfall. Convenient to 
large markets, cheap farm labor, best to- 
bacco land to be found, also cotton, grass, 
stock, fruit, and: truck farming. Write for 
our big 108-page catalog, giving full particu- 





lars., Realty Co. of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va. 
For Sale—A-> valuable 300-acre- farm, 4 


miles west of Bentonia, Yazoo County, Miss. 
Most of land can be worked with riding 
plows; is very productive; well stocked with 
Bermuda, sage grass and lespedeza. Prac- 
tically all under 4-wire fences. Three ten- 
ant houses. Timber for posts and fuel. In 
four payments if desired. No better farm 
of its size in Yazoo County. For further 
information, write or see J. L. Sibley, Ben- 
tonia, Miss. 

Louisiana Farm Lands—86-acre farm, four 
miles from .Baton Rouge, on model road 
(will be graveled real soon). One 3-room 
house, beautiful oak grove. Place all under 
good hog fence. For a short time this place 
can be bought for $5,375. 150-acre farm, &% 
miles from Baton Rouge, % mile from rail- 
way station and school. One good dwelling, 
One tenant house; fine land, and all under a 
g00d fence; price, $6,000. 125-acre farm, 14 
miles from Baton Rouge, 8 miles from grad- 
ed school; one house of 4 rooms and one of 2 
rooms; per acre, $12.50. N. K. Knox, 143 
Third St., Baton Rouge, La, 

Faultless Houdans—This strain has been 
egg-bred from trap-nested records since 
April, 1890. I have bred them 21 years for 
Breat layers and 12 years for large size, 
chalk-white eggs. These fowls are extreme- 
ly hardy, have neither comb nor wattle to 
freeze, and are the best of all winter layers 
in open-front coops. Faultless strain Hou- 








dans have won every blue ribbon at New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Philadelphia 
Shows for the past six years. Eggs and 


8tock sold on honor, Send ten cents for the 
largest illustrated poultry catalog ever is- 
Sucd; it tells you how to breed these fowls, 
which average 250eeggs a year apiece; it 
tells you how to net $3,000 a year from 100 
hens, E. F. MacAvoy, Secretary Houdan 
Club, Cambridge, N. Y. 

Farms for Sale—200 acres. Six-room resi- 
a ‘nee with water-works, hot and cold water; 
Fairbanks-Morse gasoline engine, Myers force 
Pump, wood-saw and frame; one tenant 
house and barn; Six-Mile Creek on one side; 
40 acres in wood; upland is sandy loam, clay 
subsoil; 50 acres fine bottoms, $40 per acre. 
v5 acres. Five tenant houses, one big barn, 
corn crib and several outhouses; about 60 
acres of river bottoms; three pastures along 
creek; upland is fine for alfalfa; now in cot- 
ton, peas, corn, etc.; $30 per acre. 85 acres 
at Catawba Junction, S. C. One tenant 
house and barn; sandy soil, clay subsoil; $35 
per acre, 106 acres, Six-room residence, 





Just remodeled and equipped with water- 
works, bath-room, hot and cold water in 
kitchen; one barn and one tenant house; 
plenty of wood and water on this place: $50 
per acre. These farms are 10 miles from 


> : 
ee k Hill, S. ¢., and 1% miles from Cataw- 
a, where they have a good school, church, 
Stores, ete.; Seaboard Air Line and Southern 
railroads. Terms, 10 per cent cash, balance 
easy at 7 per cent. . These farms will be put 
up at public auction to the highest bidder 
on Tuesday, October 7th, for cash or on easy 
terms, if not sold in meantime. The People’s 
Trust Co., Rock Hill, Ss. C, 





(Other Farmers’ Exchange Ads on 
page 23.) 


Have a “Harvest Home Day” in 
Your Neighborhood. 


(Continued from page 11.) 





about 500 people. The place was 
ideal for a picnic dinner, one of the 
best churches and one of the best 
schoolhouses in the county stand fac- 
ing each other with the public road 
between and surrounded by beautiful 
groves. The surrounding country is a 
typical dairying section and the peo- 
ple supposed to be very progressive, 
but I believe only an average com- 
munity if all district censuses were 
compared. 
MRS. JOHN W. ROBINSON, 
Hickory, N. C. 


OUR HEALTH TALK. 
LOOK OUT FOR THE CHILDREN. 














See That Their Teeth, Eyes and Ears 
Are in Good Condition. 


ATCH out for little Willie: and 
Katie as you send them to 
school these days. Send them only 
in first class shape. Nine chances 
out of ten they need more than 
watching. It is a four-to-five shot 
that they need to have their teeth at- 
tended to, if you intend them to have 
a lifelong blessing of good teeth. 
There is only one time to attend to 
teeth, and that is right now. Six 
months or a year may mean perma- 
nent loss of one or more permanent 
teeth, and you doom your children to 
a life-long handicap of bad teeth, 
such as you yourself have had. If 
there is any lesson parents should 
learn from hard experience, it is that 
neglecting teeth does not pay. If 
children are taught early the habit 
of using toothbrushes daily or twice 
a day, and if defects are attended to 
at once, 95 per cent of our tooth 
troubles would disappear. 

Willie’s and Katie’s eyes should be 
watched these days, too. If they have 
to hold a book closer than nine inch- 
es or farther than 24 inches from the 
eyes, or if they complain of head- 
aches, or find that their vision is 
blurred in one or both eyes, take 
them to your family physician, or 
better still, to a specialist on eye, ear, 
nose and throat diseases. Never take 
them to a street peddler who sells 
“spectacles” or “‘eyeglasses.’’ Remem- 
ber that your child has but two eyes 


‘chances with only two. Properly fit- 
ted glasses will prevent or cure nine- 


but improperly fitted glasses make 
bad matters worse. 

Make sure that little Willie and 
Katie hear well out of both ears, that 
they are not mouth-breathers, and 
that they keep in good physical trim 
while they are in school, and you will 
be proud of the progress and record 
of your boy and girl at the end of 
the school year.— North Carolina 
Health Bulletin. 





At the beginning of the fall term 
of our school we had the. floors 
oiled in order that the dust might be 
kept down, and consequently prevent 
s0 many germs from floating around 
in the air. Another thing which was 
settled right here at the beginning 
once for all time,‘ was that every 
child must have an individual drink- 
ing cup. The children would actu- 
ally have gone thirsty before they 
would have used any one else’s cup. 
May I say right here that there were 
fewer colds in the school last year 
than we ever knew before. It was, 
we believe, due mainly to the very 
things, simple tho they are, mention- 
ed above.—David H. Brown, George, 
N. C. 





Do you know, that there are possi- 
bilities in your boys and girls, in- 
tended by the Creator to be devel- 
oped and used for their benefit and 
that of their fellows, which a meager 
“common education” cannot nur- 





ture?—Leonie H. Elliott. 


for life, and you can’t take many’ 


tenths of the eye troubles of children,, 
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Be Warm, Comfortable 
—And Well This Winter 


The cheery warmth of a “Richmond Heater” in 
your home will be a delight and comfort to every X 
member of the family during the cold winter months. 





For 56 years we have been building the best 
heaters that money can buy—They are heating 
thousands of homes economically and weil. 


RICHMOND 
Heaters and Ranges 


are made from very best materials. No 
scrap iron”’ or other cheap, unsatisfactory 
iron or steel enters into their manufacture. 


Scientific study has taught us the best 
ways to build the best stoves and ranges 
for every purpose and for every kind of 
fuel at prices within easy reach of 
all. Write today for your copy of one 
of our new catalogs. 


A postal will bring it. Just say whether 
you need a stove, range or heater and we 
will send the proper book, together with 
name of a good dealer near you, who will 
gladly show you “Richmond” goods. 


RICHMOND STOVE Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Let this “Welcome” heater 
kill the chill in your home on 


cold and frosty mornings. 
For quick heating at small 
cost, never have we seen the 
equal of the stove. Beauti- 
fully finished in nickel and 
polished steel and built for 
service. You can see this 
stove at our dealer’s. If you 
don’t know him—write us 
now. < 
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\\ Table Cutlery | aN 
Your wife will be proud to display her table 


\ 
cutlery and carvers if they bear the famous \ 
Keen Kutter trade mark. Any article 
. bearing that mark is recognized as the 
\ limit in quality. 
Keen Kutter tableware is made of the { 
finest cutlery steel. Knife blades and N\ 
fork tines are firmly set into han- A 
dies that do not loosen or crack. 


KEEN KUITER 


Table Cutlery and Carvers 


@re made in many styles and are priced moderately. Be sure to see th 
fore buying. That is your guarantee of satisfaction or money a Re pate y mae 


**The Recollection of Quality R. insL i * 
Seuae arte ogra ne ane Aor he rine Reece.” 
If not at your dealer’s, write us, 


Hi bomen 
aradware Co., Wea 
mie A\ Se 
St. Louis New York \ 7 
" iphia , 
Toledo 
Minneapolis 
Blouzx City 
Wichita 
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Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buyga 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


More than 250,000 people have saved from ¢100 to 
$150 on a high grade piano and from $25 to $50 on ] 
8 first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 

plana—and s0 can you. We offer tosend you §] 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, 
so that the trial will cost you absolutely 
nothing,—you and your friends to be the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 


maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful pian or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should know before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 


information before making your selection. Write ornish go Washington, N J. 
for it today and please mention this paper. °9 Established Over 50 Years 


6 
in Oase. Price $5 per Bet 





























































When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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fin Oppottunity For Every Woitan. 


This Elegant Dinner Set Is Yours. 


_Turn Your Spare Time To Advantage. 
What more satisfaction or pleasure could you have than to = a Dinner Set, 
80 beautiful and so attractive that it would be a joy to your heart and the envy of 
your friends and neighbors. Here is the way to get it without cost- 
ing you a single cent. If Pe will distribute only 12 pounds of our 
Strictly Pure High Grade Belle Baking Powter, giving with 
: each pound a beautiful Cut Glass Pattern Pitcher & Six Glasses 
eae re FREE, as per Plan 401, we will send you ABSO- 
}, LUTELY FREE this magnificent, full size, artistic 


60-Pct Embossed China Dinner Set. 


Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. Also hundreds 
of other handsome furnishings; Furniture, Lamps, Graniteware, 
Rugs, Dishes, Silverware, Clocks, Linens, Wearing Apparel, Etc. 
to sel m, or we will pay you Large Cash Commissions. 


Our “Direct Sales 


Is so ——_ and easy, any one without experience can under- 
stand it. Wedon’t try to sell YOU anything. We want you to in- 
troduce our groceries & family supplies in your locality. Since 
*~ | : 1897, we have furnished thousands of homes and pleased millions 
Sah ; of customers with our pure goods and valuable presents. Every 
homeis a prospectivegale. Bestof all. NO MONEY ISNEEDED, 
We P The Freight @@4¢@ Z 
e Frepay reight @44 bg 
On your premiums and customers’ goods and allow you 2 pi 
80 days’ time to deliver and collect. In this way you see 
and know that everything is justas advertised before 
paying us. Therefore, from beginning toend of trans- 
action you do not invest a penny of your own. Our re- 
liabili the quality of our goods are unquestioned, 


Special Extra Present. 


A handsome 26 Piece Silverine Knife, Fork and Spoon 

Set, a 7-Pc. High Grade Granite Set, or a 10-Pc. Dec- 

orated Toilet Set, is given without cost or work of 

any kind whatsoever, in addition to the Dinner Set, 

to promote quick action. if you write at once. In 

answering, ask for Special Extra Present Offer, on which we 

illustrate many other hand:ome articles. We also give Ele- , = B 

gant Presents for appointing one or more Agents to work —— — 

for us. Write for our FREE SAMPLE OUTFIT and particulars. If you decide not to get up an order you may keep 
everything we send you FREE of charge. You advance no money. You have nothing torisk. A two-cent stamp 
or post card is your only expense to try our plan. Don’t delay. Write today. 


THE PURE FOOD CO., 140 W. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Obtain 1000 to 3000 Feet Extra Output Per Day 


Using same power and same crew. Write us for details of the valuable time savers, 
Variable Cable Feed—Quick Gig Back—Self-Oiling Pivoted Mandrel Boxes—Universal 
Ells and Dogs. The improved labor saving attachments increase output and reduce 
expense. Don’t think of buying a Mill till you write for our new Catalog. Every mill 
tested before shipment and protected by strong warranty. 


FRICK COMPANY, Salisbury, N. C. 





Main Office and Factory, 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 








COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
need no comment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment 


dey yoo recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 


» “1 would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather have two p ds of Cott d Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet, full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. 


Ad, 
ae 7 Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
allas, Texas. 














Lombard Iron Works & Supply Company Augusta, 6a. 


Foundry, Machine and Boiler Works and Mill Supply Stores; Engines, Boilers, Bridges, Roofing Tank 
Towers, and Building Construction; Cotton, Saw, Grist, Oil, Fertilizer, Cane and Shingle Mill Ma- 
chinery and Repairs; Building, Bridge, Factory, Furnace and Railread Castings; Railroad and Mill 
Supplies; Belting, a Injectors, Files, Oilers, Shafting, Wood, Iron and Steel Pulleys. 
MILL ROLLS GROUND AND CORRUGATED 
BOILER High-Grade Mill Boilers Built to Hartford Specifications, Specialty. Loco- 
motive Tender_Tanks. O11, Car and Storage Tanks, Write us before you buy. 














When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in 
The Progressive Farmer.” 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








THE MARKETS. 





RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
September 24. 
Cotton. 
300d middling 
Strict midddling 
Middling 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per barrel—wholesale prices: 
High grades 5.15@ 5.60 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.00@ 1.04 
No. 2 mixed .99@ 1.00 
Timothy hay, per ton ........ $20.00 @ $23.50 


Provisions. 


| Snowdrift shortening, per case ...... 
| Compound, tierce basis 





| @1 freak 





| season opens October 7, 
| the large 
Farmville 


| August 


| 1913, 


| 


Purelard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Hams, sugar-cured .. -» 19 @22 c 
Reg. ribs 40-45 ......6. 12% @13%e 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Bditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
September 24. 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 
Cottonseed, carload lots, ton.. 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, sacked, ton.. 


21.00 @ $22.00 
26.50@ ;% 


The market has ruled active and strong; 
large business has been done at advancing 
prices. Almost the only adverse factor has 
been the menace of the Clarke amendment 
to the tariff bill. The cotton trade has kept 
one eye turned to Washington, and on every 
indication that the measure would be likely 
to become operative, the market would be- 
come demoralized. The feeling among con- 
servative observers is that cotton would be 
a cent a pound higher right now but for 
this incubus hanging over the market. For- 
eign markets have worried less as to what 
Congress may do, and have been relatively 
stronger than our home markets. Europe 
wants cotton, and would not be deterred 
from taking it by any little matter of price 
consideration, anyhow up to say 15 cents. 
Europe very likely regards the proposed tax 
amendment as only another case of attempt- 
legislation so constantly bobbing 
up in America. They find it difficult over 
there to believe it possible that we could 
pass a law which would work so greatly for 
their benefit and our own loss. Thus the 
foreign markets have failed to respond to 
the frequent spells of weakness on this side, 
and take advantage of each dip to get some 
cheaper cotton. 

The world used up about 14,900,000 bales 
of American cotton last year, and there was 
no material surplus carried over. Some of 
the shippers on this side disregarded all 
warnings and contracted to deliver large 
amounts earlier in the season, when the 
price was much lower. These are now much 
embarrassed, and find themselves unable to 
fulfill their engagements. The main losses 
will fall upon the buyers on the other side 
who thought they had secured their cotton 
to great advantage and find now they can- 
not get it. They have to go in and buy it 
two or three cents higher. This urgent ne- 
cessity is a special reason why the foreign 
markets have held firmer, 

The crop situation has not changed ma- 
terially. Rains have more or less interfered 
with picking, but will tend to increase the 
yield in some instances, especially if these 
is a late killing frost. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 
September 26. 

Good midding 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Strict low middling 

Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 


14% 
14 

13% 
13% 





VIRGINA TOBACCO. 


The opening of the Danville market dur- 
ing the past week, consisted largely of sun- 
cured stalk, only a moderate amount of 
primings showing up. Prices were firm. 
Owing to the fact that good rains fell this 
week, allowing the farmers to handle their 
their tobacco, the Tobacco Board of Trade 
has put on another sale, and triple sales will 
be conducted for the remainder of the sea- 
son. 

Up to this date, only primings have been 
offered at Farmville, the total to September 
15 amounting to 38,014 pounds. The regular 
and buyers from all 
companies will be present The 
Tobacco Board has decided to 
open a bright tobacco market here, the soil 
in this section. having proved its adaptability 
to the successful cultivation of this grade. 
For many years a bright tobacco market has 
been patronized at Rice, 

The sales on the South Boston market for 
were seven times larger than for 
period in 1912, the sales for August, 
aggregating 305,384 pounds, at $8.90. 
The sales for August, 1912, totaling 44,454 
pounds, at $4,13. Indications point to a 
record-breaking crop this season, and conse- 
quently very heavy sales. 

Appomattox market opened for 
last week, and heavy shipments have been 
sent, these ranging in price from $2 to $4.25 
a hundred. The farmers in this section re- 
port one of the best crops ever harvested, 
and the crop is being housed rapidly. Ideal 
weather prevailing. 

Lynchburg’ sales for week ending Septem- 
ber 12, amounted to 106,100 pounds, and for 
week ending September 19, 94,400. Prices 
were slightly higher than previous week. 
There will be an opening sale of bright and 
flue-cured tobacco on Thursday September 


same 


primings 


25. Both foreign and domegtic buyers will 
attend and a big sale is expected. 

The sales of loose tobacco will begin at 
Richmond October 1, Reports from the sun- 
curing regions around Richmond are to the 
effect that the farmers have the best crops 
they have had for many years, with fine 
curing season. Experiments in, growing 
bright tobacco in the heretofore ‘‘dark reg- 
ions,” have succeeded. Ty B. Yancey, of 
Mecklenburg County, has raised a 10,000- 
pound crop of brights in King William 
County. J. M. BELL, 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co, 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
September 20. 

During the week just passed about 25,000 
pounds of dark primings have been sold, 
loose, in our market, prices running from 
one to three and a half cents. The better 
primings were bought by home trade manu- 
facturers, while the common ones were 
bought by dealers. As we have had a good 
rain we shall probably have larger receipts 

of primings to come in next week. 

The farmers are still cutting tobacco and 
we hardly think that more than half of the 
dark crop has been cut. Wherever the to- 
bacco is not damaged by hail it is reported 
to be in very good shape and it is generally 
expected that the yield of dark tobacco -will 
be fully as large as it was last year. 

While business in primed tobaccos is very 
dull, we think that all new tobaccos will be 
taken up by the buyers at full prices, par- 
ticularly as the western crop of dark tobac- 
co will be short. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
September 22. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, per cwt .. 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good 
Sows and stags 
Sheep—Best, per cwt 
Common to fair 
Lambs 


7.75 @$8.00 


5.50@ 7.25 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER. 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
September 22. 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, per pound 
Country A 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
September 23. 

Potatoes, per barrel, $2 @2.75; per bag, 
$2.10@2.25. Sweets, $1.75@2. Onions, yel- 
low, per bag, $1.75@2; white, 
crate, $1@1.75; , per 100-pound bag, $1.50 
@1.75. Cabbage, per 100, $3@6; per ton, 
$15 @20. Brussels sprouts, per quart, 10@12c. 

beans, per basket, $1@1,2 wax, 50¢€ 
5. Beets, per barrel, $1.50@1.75. Care 
, $1.25@1.60 per barrel. Cucumbers, per 
barrel, $4@5: for pickles, $2@3.50. Corn, 50¢€ 
@$1.25 per 100 ears. Celery, $1.50@2.50 per 
standard case. Cauliflower, per barrel, $3@4. 
y, 50c@$1 per crate. Eggplants, 60c@ 
per barrel. Lettuce, $1@2 per barrel. 
Lima beans, $1@1.50 per basket. Mushrooms, 
$1.50@3 per four-pound basket. Okra, 25@ 
50c per peach basket. Red peppers, $1.25@ 
1.75 per sugar barrel; green, 85c@$1. Pump- 
kins, 75c@$1 per barrel. Radishes, 50c@$1 
per 100 bunches. Rhubarb, 50c@$1 per 100 
bunches. Romaine, 75c@$2 per barrel. Spin- 
ach, 25@50c per basket. White squash, 50 
@75c per barrel. White turnips, $1.25@1.75 
per barrel. Tomatoes, 50c@$1 

Apples, as to variety, $2@4.25 
Crab apples, small, per barrel, $6@9. Pears, 
$2.50@4 per barrel, as to variety. Peaches, 
40c@$1 per basket. Green Gage plums, per 
eight-pound basket, 18@20c. Grapes, Con- 
cord, per case, 65@70c. Cranberries, $5@ 
5.75 per barrel. Muskmelons, 50c@$1.50 per 
barrel. Watermelons, per carload, $75@150, 
Citron, 50@75c per barrel. 

Butter: top grades, creamery, 32@32%¢; 
firsts, 28% @3112:c; factory, 24144@25c. Coun- 
try eggs, 19 @24c. 

Wheat, No. 2 red, 96c. 
48\e, 

Mess beef, per barrel, $18@19. 
$23.50@24. 


Corn 82%c. Oats, 


Mess pork, 





Would Help the Poor Railroad Company. 


Up in Minnesota, Mr. Olsen had a cow 
killed by a railroad train. In due season the 
claim agent for the railroad calied. 

“We understand, of course, that the de 
ceased was a very docile and val le 
mal,” said the claim agent in his 
suasive claim-agentlemanly man 
we sympathize with vou and yo 
your loss. 3ut, Mr. Olsen, 
ber this: Your cow had no 
on our tracks. Those tracks are 
property and when she invaded 
became a trespasser. Technically s 
you, as her owner, became a trespa 
But we have no desire to carr ul 
into court and possibly give you 
Now then, what would regard as a 
tlement between you and the @ 
pany?” 

“Vall,” said Mr. 
poor. Swede 
two dollars.” 


Olsen slowly. 
farmer, but Ay shall 





Enclosed find check. for $2. Please con- 
tinue my paper. It’s one of my greatest 
pleasures and best investments.—Dr. R. A. 
Bratton, Yorkville, 8. C. 








Saturday, October 4, 1913.j 





(28) 1053 








ATTENTION! | 
Farmers and Stock Raisers 


You are requested to exhibit Horses 
Cattle, eep aad Swine, at the 
Great N. C. State Fair. 

Horse Stable, 65x150 ft. Cattle Barn, 55x150 
ft. Sheep and Swine Building with concrete 
floor, 48x150 ft. All new and built according 
to most improved and modern plans. Premi- 
ums ox: Agricultural Products and live stock 
amount to $5750. City water. Plenty of bed- 

ding. No entry fee. 
Write for Premium List. 
JOS. E. POGUE, Sec’y. 
Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 20-25th, 1913. 
N. B.—60,000 people will see what you have 
to show. 

















DON'T PICK PEAS; IT’S TOO SLOW. Cut vines 
with mower. This machine threshes vines and all. 
It separates and cleans the peas and shreds the 
vines. Every machine guaranteed. Special cash 
price delivered to your depot, $100. Write for 
catalogue. WOODRUFF MACHINERY MANUFACT- 
URING CO. Ga. 


Double Your Crops 
On That Bottom Land 


by putting in surface ditches with this wonderful 
20th CENTURY GRADER 


Four mules and one man will move more 
earth than 40 men with shovels. 
And you can’t break it. 


Once across the field and back, 
makes a ditch that will 
lower the water level 2 ft. 
This machine has a hund-, 
‘red uses on your planta- 
tion. Write for new 
catalogue telling how to @ 
make wet lands grow big & 
BAKER 


crops. T 
MFG. CO., 96O Ex- 
eo Bid Litt 







































SEED. 


FALL AND WINTER 
PLANTING. 
Grains, Vetches, Clovers, 
Grasses, Etc. 

Write for Price List. 


N. L. Willet Seed Co. 


AUGUSTA, GA. 


























WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








BERKSHIRES. 


“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


Berkshire or PIGS 


Tamworth 


Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 



































SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 











Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire soid for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 


Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy trom the best and most noted herd in the South. 











MILLS RPEMIER, DUKE No. 176602 
KIMBALL FARM BERKSHIRES 















LENT YOUR IDEAS 


, $9.006 offered for certain inven- 

tions. Book “‘How to Obtain a Patent’ 
and “What to Invent’ sent free. Send 
rough sketch for free reportas to patent- 
ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
our expense in Manufacturers’ Journals. 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att’ys 


Established 16 Yoars 
960 BP. Street, Washington, D. C, 

















































no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 












are almost entirely of the great Masterpiece, 
Premier-Longfellow and Baron Duke blood, 
and for size and fancy points, there is no bet- 
ter in the South. Service boars, gilts, sows 
and pigs for sale at all times. Also Angora 
goats, Shropshire sheep and Duroc-Jersey 
swi 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N.C. 








“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE’ 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Ruaning, 
Riding and Drivisg Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberal terms. 


MARES 
Walkers, 


GELDINGS 
and Fox Trotters, 


All Ages 


Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





DUROC-JERSEYS. 

Duroc-Jersey Swine 
at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 


Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 








MONTROSE FARM DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Home of Gold Bond Again and others of his class. 
Bred sows and gilts. Young service boars. 
quality. Low price. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 








DUROC JERSEY PIGS h8'i300 ine price 
ity t; th 

right; and I guarantee them to Satisfy you. 

and let me tell you about them. ‘They are profit- 

makers. 

W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C, 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for gale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


ALLS LPL LALIN 


100 MAMMOTH BLACK | 
60 POLAND CHINA PIGS 


8 to 12 weeks old 
$10.00 Each, $15.00 Per Pair 


Wallburg, N. C. 

Dear-Sirs: I have killed the Mammoth 
Black Pig I bought of you and he dress- 
ed net 978 pounds. J. L. GUYER. 


Bradstreet. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 














PLL SSIS Cas 





Our Reference: 




















POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. Al pure-bred. 





Pork Machines of a National Reputation. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
— 
Bch J You win, if the last word is from 

" J. P. VISSERENG, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been supplied from our great herd: w 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 


TAMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 

PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 lb. 
Champion sows and sired 

by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. 
4 Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 

nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








ALTAMONT RANGE 


Breeder of Pure-Bred Stock 


PRIZE BERKSHIRE PIGS—All ages. 
¥Yrom Altamont Premier, and he by Lee’s 
Artful Premier 12th, the champion. 

Also ANGUS CATTLE, Angora Goats, 
and a fine Jack. Address 


P. W. WORDEN, Mer., Tullahoma, Tenn. 























GOOD LANDS — LOW PRICES. 
Large tracts suitable for subdi- 


Sout eg Read Sermin og ge os 
Georgia 


velopment by construc- 

tion of A. B. & A. R. R. 
Trucking--Live Stock--Orcharding 
Finest soil for diversified farming. Nine 
months growing season for all temperate 


zone crops. Equable climate and plentiful 
rainfall evenly distributed. Nearby con- 


Suming markets, une x- 
celled church, school, so- Central 
— peventewes . Fruit 

Wing, stock raising, 
money crops, corn and Alabama 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, ADDRESS 


cotton lands. 
W.W CR - Dept. C, Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlantic Railroad. 








. OXTON, G. P. A. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & 








| 
| » 
‘Bargains in Berkshires 


| We are offering all our Berkshires on 


the Bargain Counter. 


Fiity Head—Boars and Gilts from two 
months to two years old. 


Write for prices and pedigrees. 





EWELL FARM, Spring Gill, Tenn. 








Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now ready to ship, 8 to 10 weeks old, a few pairs 
not related. Also one very fine herd boar. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 








~ 




















anted! GOOD Pant, woe located, Prem 
‘ Owner only. State price and partic- 
» IREY, Box 754, Chicago. 





| CHESTER WHITES. 
STOCK 0) 
®. I. €.°S Pure Bred nee 
3 aged herd boars, service boars, bred and 
open gilts and pigs, for sale. 
WEN BROTHERS, 
R. No. 2 Bedtord City, Va. 











, The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Winner at Iowa, Mich., 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. ill guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 
Other show prospects for sale. 


W. WARREN MORTON, Russeliville, Ky. 





| Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
ESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N, C, 


Tamwoeorth Shoats 
Extra fine litter furrowed May 19th. Boars and sows, 
| Ready for delivery after Western Carolina Fair, Oct. 10, 


| THE MANOR FARM, Asheville, N. C. 
HEREFORDS. 


LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords Best herd in the South. 
| Sok nearer EC ENR, 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulle at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
ehow ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Steck Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 














Vave 








the price is | 
Write me 


HOLSTEINS, 


PO SLI / 


as 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 


yd 
tu CATTLE 


Lhe Capital, Topeka, Kansas. July 16, said: 

When Maid Henry, the famous 18-year-old 
Holstein owned by the Kansas Agricultural 
College, was working so hard for the record 
of 19,600 pounds of milk and 835 pounds of 
butter in a year’s time, dairymen prophesied 
that the Maid would be ruined. But Maid 
Henry returns to show that she is some cow 
even after breaking a record. She has a 114 
pound male calf, born just the other day to 
prove it.” 


Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 


Bolstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 














JERSEYS. 
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OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L, SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Here is a chance to get imported blood 


cheap. 
BULL 


Price $80.00 


Dropped October 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
a record of 450 pounds butter in a year. 

If you can’t come and see him, send and 
get his picture. 











PERCHERONS, 





Kentucky ber oe and 
‘or. ren F. 4 
We have the bi est herd 
entucky, 
in. the 
country and a splendid 
lot of Percheron stallions 
and mares and also a few 
nice plantation horses. 
Special prices to those 
who buy this-fall. Catalog 
ready, November ist. 
Write or visit our farms. 
coo OWN, Propr’s 


Lexington, Ky. 
SADDLERS AND PONIES. 




















DIDI 
SADOLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 

Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 
die mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. Ff. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 




















If You Have Comb Honey—Write me what 
you have and your price. J. T. Hire, Greens- 
boro, N. CC. 

Buy Your Flour at $4.75 Barrel —-One 
grade only. Guaranteed O.K. Routh’s Roller 
Mills, Randleman, N. C, 

Get my prices on water systems for the 
country home, Satisfaction guaranteed. J. 
H, Patterson, Ashland, Va. 

Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry -—— 100 
pounds, 55c; 500, 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. Cc. 

Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. Cc. 

Jersey heifers, Sharples cream separator, 
Berkshire hogs, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Rhode Island cockerels. Jag, N. Smith, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C. 

Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs: Poland China gilts; 
slaughter pigs; registered Jersey bull, and 
calves, Railway horsepower; Home-grown 
seed rye. Wanted: a good second-hand cream 
separator J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina 

We manufacture concrete tiling which ig 
used for draining land. We are prepared te 
ship this tiling anywhere. We have sold 
much of this to the farmers and they tell 
us that the results have proven most sat- 
isfactory. Albemarle Concrete Co., Albe- 
marie, N. C 



















































_ Ruthstein’s Famous “Steels” 
For Comfort, Economy, ame Health and Wear! 
My New 1914 Model ~ # i An Absolute Necessity 


A lighter, stronger, more & im to every man and boy. Better, 


serviceable workshoe than 34 ™ more comfortable, lighter, 
ever before, sent direct to : | ) 3 fie, \asts longer,cost.less 


you by Parcel Post for “4 a ee Be than any other 
ee , workshoe. 


Absolutely 
Waterproof 


Shipped same day 
order is received, 


B 








I Spent $50,000 to Make One Million Pairs Already My Special NO-RISK OFFER to 
This Special Offer Possible Sold at Full List Prices New Customers — 


I know and every wearer knows that’ my steel soled years—know my Pm not asking you to buy—i’m asking you to try— 
sho¢s have always been the “World's Greatest Work % based on the just try-on, at home the pair of “steels” 

Shoe’ —the best shoe for the mechanic, farmer, laborer, fact that-I hever yet went back cn ‘& statement. or. broke That's all—try them 
miner, hunter—man or boy—ever devised—-the only light, : ‘ ariae 

practical, economical out-door. shoe ever offered. But I a vif din tad A million workers know 
was not satisfied until I spent $50.000 mere to make my “steels’—wear | them—have 
1914 Model “Steels” better than ever. Now I’m satisfied them at full price 
—and° you'll be more than satisfied with my new, im- Over half these 
proved, better fitting, better feeling, better service 1914 
model ‘‘steels.” 


You’ve seen my advertisements for 


reputation—my honesty—my integrity—: I'll send to you. 


at my risk—judge for yourself. If 
this—know my they don’t suit your. purpose—fire them back—at 
worn them for years—buy pense, If they are all I say—if they 
couldn‘t get along without them, you’ll want them—need them—keep 


my ex- 

de ali I claim-— 
them, That’s my 
price cn two pairs or more 
rrowers—from shipped at my risk for 10 day try-on—guaranteed to 
Union—in Canada please—every pair. 


wearers are farmers—dairymen—cattle, proposition to you. Wholesale 
sheep and hog raisers—fruit and vegetable 
coast ta coast—in every State of the 
and foreign countries. 

Cost of living advanced—leather advanced—steel ad- 
vanced—labor advanced—the guality of my ‘‘steels’’. ad- 
vanced—lI've kept my price level for five years, Now I’m J never before cut price on my “steels 


— ok, V’ll ship two pair or more of my steels 
s’*—never had to 4 
in position to make a big concession to you—a big, new —dent have to now—may stop this offer any time—quick, direct to your door by parcels post, so you 
proposition—made possible at big expense. Right 


now it's my policy te slash regular “factory-to- > 
consumer” prices to readers of this paper who order two don t even have to 208 to town for them 
I’ve spent this $50,000 to improve my “Steels’? and my or more pair at once—for self and son, hired man or they come to you. I ll fill your order the 


factory—spent it on better, faster, more accurate’ ma- friend—any sizes—any priced shoes—a variety if you ° M ° 
chinery—more comfortable last patterns—increasead ca- want. Just on the first order, I want you to try ona very same day it reaches me. y Racine 
pacity. I did this to better my service and the service pair of my “steels’ at my risk because I know once you factory alone has 5,000-pair daily capacity. 


I 
of my Steel Soled Shoes—to lower my price to you. This satisfied with ‘Jeathers’— - 
big price cut on advancing market is unheard of—1 know never again, You'll want “steels” at full price or any No waits—no delays—no trouble to get my 
this’ as well as you do. 3ut 1 have a purpose—to intro- A : ‘ ; 5 “6 ” 
y old price—must have them—will have them—can’t get steels 
. > us , - e 
duce my Steels” to your feet. along without them—because 


wear my “steels” you'll not be 


to the outdoer man they're 
priceless, Sce my idea? I start you at yeur own price— 


I expect this first sale to make you @ permanent cus- youll buy later at mine—and be willing to pay it. 


You assume no risk—no obligation—you take no chance 
tomer and “booster” .for my “Steels.” I'm 


building for 
the :future, by giving you extra bargains now Do you 
think I'd make such a sacrifice as this just for 


-—-I abide by your judgment—-your decision to keep or 
return the shipment, I'm asking very little of you—just 
fun? . Not Here’s how it works. 1 ship you a 


pair cf my “Steels” sign and send the free try-on coupon, get full details of 
in a thousand years. This business—these steel 


shoes —Vvour size you try ‘em on See how 
represent my ‘‘bread and butter’—I'm taking no chances, light they are how they fit your feet how water-proof what it is. That's all, 
I know this first pair will sell my ‘“‘steels” to you again ——how they outwear 8 to 6 pairs of ordinary work-shocs 
‘i a oh ea We ”, ae ep Bay 7 €90 . --how dry and cozy they ke your f t how 1 Vv r- ’ ; 
and again—wil!l make« g00d for you—-save you $20.00 or : ia ep r¢ ect « he ce I don’t see bow you can refuse this really gencrous 
more every year on shoe bills alone—to say nothing of rect all foot troubles—corns, bunions, chilblains, callouses 
doctor and drug bills. They mean good wear—and good and flat foot—-how they protect . : E ? 
health, too colds, pneumonia, grippe, rheumatism, lumbago, sciataca -—-sirnply—-honestly—making it easy for you—helping you 
and other ‘‘wet-foot’’ diseases—how tl 
ms R r “ you'll swear by my “Steels” ’till the cows n 
Lightness, comfert, economy, satisfaction, protection— discard sloppy, water-logrged eae 
» list o nefi 3etter P “Veg m® “o , viah¥: Piet 3 oy 2 = , 
a noble list of benefits. Better than “leathers” at every less, unhealthy, impractical 
step, Don't get an idea my steels are heavy 
fortable. Just the reverse, Don't 


comfortable and my special offer—make your decision and let me know 


Ot prevent off'r—if you understand it, I’m telling it to you straight 


ul Then all I can—giving you the best proposition I know how to 
1e home— make trusting to your good judgment for acceptance, 
twisted, bardened, shape- Think man, think—these shoes will save your feet-—your 
“Meathers” é l tick 3 y . ’ P 

or uncom- Gateele forevermore, i a and stick to meney—perhaps your life. You simply can’t refuse to 
get it into your head give me a full hearing—get the proof—the free proof of 
that my steels are meant only for miners or quarry all I have said—the fulfillment of every promise I have 
men—They're not—they’re a necessity—-to every farmer Talk about wear. Gucss how often my gular cus- mad 

see! ; 3 lade, 

“hits the grit or tomers order. , Only about every two yeurs. Y« . 
can't pick his steps what that means--two years of 
-——for‘ mud and slush an@ rain and slop, sand, gravel or surprise for you—they cost 


rocks—for barn vard, field, road, woods or cement fioors want service and yeu want econemy. you have this far without signing the coupon, How can you keep 
One’ day's wear will prove to any farmer the everlasting beth and health insurance thrown in fer good measure from 


usefulness of my ‘Steels.’ Now read my Special Offer! 


—every dairyman—every man who u know 
tramps the furrow every Man whc« wear, { ‘s another 
less than leathers,” You Why should you hesitate? I wonder you have read 


writing to me when I am so earnest—so sincere in 
my appeal to your intelligence? 


I want to send you /_— SEND POSTAL OR THE 


z 
& 


THIS FREE BOOK? ! co " N. M. RUTHSTENN, Dept. A. G., me rn 


It describes my “Steels tells why they are : f Dear § leage send me postpaid, your free book, “The Sole of Steel,” and tell me how 
lighter, better, more comfortable, safe and eco- f ur ‘Steels’ at Wholesale Prices. 
nomical for you than any other work-shoe— 2 
Why they-outwear 3 to 6 pairs of the best all- Name 
leather shoes, Why ‘“Ruthstein Steels’ save wm pail diag 
your feet, your health, your money. Why and Ale sues 
how and what vou gain by buying direct from ( ‘ 


the maker, What my Special Club Offer Means 
te You. 

















County 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, “The Steel Sh 

















Also manufacturer of the World Famous “Scientific Shoes’ for Dress and General Wear. 





